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DOS 


I know the Spring is here, for bluebirds trill 
In lofty solitudes where hide the snows; 





And earth, like a great radiant crystal, glows 

In the deep sunshine beautiful and still. 

And soon the color of the heavens will thrill 
The flowers to waken, and in tidal flows 

Of their own azure, violets will unclose, 

And warm blood veins of the arbutus fill. 

The dawns will plunge themselves to seas of red, 
And low-hung moons lend daffodils their gold, 
And suns unsheath their radiant spears o’erhead ; 
And I| shall watch the budding life unfold, 

With a great aching longing for the dead, 
Whose hands the flowers of Spring forever hold. 


Mrs. Whiton-Stone. 
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LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 


\NLY seven generations inter- 
() ne between Sir’ Richard 
Saltonstall, one of the six patentees 

yny of Massachusetts Bay, 


Hon. Leverett Saltonstall 
1th has just occurred. The 
Saltonstall holds an honored 

ice in New England history, not 
that of Massachusetts but 

f Connecticut as well; and 

lone in government and politics 
lucation and the yet broader 


ld of public morals and good 
citizenship It was Sir Richard 
Saltonstall whose means largely sus- 
tained the enterprise in which he 


ined Governor Winthrop in the 
yvage of the Arabella from Yar- 
to Salem; and he was one of 


the earliest benefactors of Harvard 
College It was Richard Salton- 
stall, his son, who built the first 

it Ipswich. It was Gordon 
Sa who, after graduating 

larvard, held the office of 
Governor of the Connecticut Colony 
for sixteen years. It was Judge 


stall who, in the midst of the 
raft terror, steadily refused to 
ince that great insanity by 
ting on the bench to take part in 
the trials of the unfortunates. 
(he Hon. Leverett Saltonstall well 
preserved the traditions of the name. 
i good citizen, of high public 
i. man of tender sympathies 
and ready in aid of every good work ; 
> most lofty sense of honor and 
conspicuous integrity. What 
omes to most men by thought, 
him by instinct; he never 
tad to debate with himself a course 
luct in matters in which equity 
man and man was involved, 
question of morality. He 





AW intuitively what was right, and 
He set his face to do it without hesi- 
’ lhe chief public position held by 
“ir, Saltonstall was that of Collector 
= 3 istoms at the port of Boston. 
‘2€ work ofhis life was more largely 
yUtside 


de of politics—which, indeed, 
‘0 his independent spirit and his 
“ar sense of right was not alto- 
gether congenial. An enthusiastic 
‘ever of the soil, he was for many 
Years one of the Trustees of the 
assachusetts Society for Promoting 


Agriculture. He was also a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the Bostonian 
Society,4 and a Trustee of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, taking 
a prominent part in the establish- 
ment of the Kindergarten. Mr. 
Saltonstall also served for two terms 
as an Overseer of Harvard College. 


NE of the most encouraging 
signs of the times is the ad- 
vance in the rate of wages in some 
of our leading industries. It was 
begun, in this part of the country, 
by ex-Congressman Stevens in his 
woollen mills. Mr. Borden next 
restored the former rate of wages in 
his cotton mills at Fall River, and 
all the rest of the manufacturers 
were obliged to follow. Then came 
New Bedford, forced to this action 
by what had been done in Fall 
River. All this is a sign that the 
reign of depression is over. Wages 
are the first to suffer when ‘ hard 
times ’ set in; they are usually the 
last to feel the impulse of reviving 
business. Now that this has come, 
everyone may feel confidence that 
good times are close at hand. 





HE annual suggestion — it can- 
not be called an appeal — from 
the Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for contributions to defray the 
running expenses of this institution 
is enforced by the facts set forth in 
the Annual Report of the Museum, 
which has now come to hand. It 
appears that the income from all 
sources applicableto current expenses 
was last year insufficient to defray 
the cost even of the present very 
economical management. The main- 
tenance of the Museum must still be 
provided for in the main by those 
who from day to day can enjoy its 
benefits; and it is especially neces- 
sary this year that all who feel an in- 
terest in the institution and its 
work, and who have the ability to 
aid, should join in increasing the 
number of its annual subscribers. 


EACE between Japan and China 
seems to be assured by the con- 
clusion of the treaty negotiations ; 
and in spite of the threats made by 
some of the press in Russia and 
England the end of the war in the 
East has undoubtedly been reached. 
This is good news, and the best part 
of it is that the terms on which 
peace is concluded involve the open- 
ing of the great Chinese Empire to 
the civilizing iufluences which have 
done so much for Japan. The war 
indemnity and the cession of terri- 
tory are of little account in compari- 
son with the opening of ports of 
commerce, the admission of machin- 
ery and the establishment of factories 
—all of which are provided for in 
this treaty. Interference with any 
part of this programme by the 
European powers would be distinctly 
retrogressive. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1895 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 


ITH the chirping of the frogs 
begins the annual croaking 
regarding the self-indulgence of the 
clergy of the cities. We already be- 
gin to notice the sneer at such min- 
isters as have determined to go to 
Europe for two or three months. 
The intimation is made, with a pre- 
cision equal to that of the recur- 
rence of an eclipse, that it would be 
well if these gentlemen stayed in the 
places of their charge, to attend to 
the needs of those who cannot travel 
abroad ; and the implication comes 
that they area lazy set right through, 
and, as far as the croaker dares, he 
implies that the world would be as 
well off if they did not engage them- 
selves in its interests at all, 

Iam myself the grandson of two 
clergymen, and I have perhaps an 
inherited interest in such discussion. 
Hearing a snarl rather worse than 
usual the other day, on the subject 
of the vacations which are taken by 
ministers in New York, in Philadel- 
phia, in Chicago, in Boston, and in 
other large cities, | have taken the 
pains to address myself, in two in- 
stances to the amanuenses of minis- 
ters, in two instances to the men 
themselves, that I might get some 
statistics as to the work which is 
done by these gentlemen in the win- 
ter months. I have the answers to 
these letters before me. They are 
not made in tabular form, and I have 
no right to mention the names of the 
parties whom I have addressed. But 
the results seem to me sufficiently 
curious, indeed I might say suffic- 
iently important, to warrant publi- 
cation in THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I have, then, the reports made 
from the studies of four gentlemen, 
who are engaged in the regular duty 
of parish ministers in large cities. 
I have not asked them for any report 
of Sunday services, nor have I asked 
for any statement as to what is 
called, I believe, ‘parish duty,’ in- 
volving the relations of a minister 
with the families of his congrega- 
tion. I have only asked how often 
they are called upon for public ad- 
dresses, in their capacity as teachers 
or advisers of the community. 

One of these gentlemen, after say- 
ing that he keeps no memoranda of 
the services which he has been 
asked to take, but has been obliged 
to decline, says that he has in fact 
delivered so many public addresses 
that they average more than one a 
day for the last year. The same 
gentleman says that, more than once 
for six weeks at a time, he has not 
spent an evening at home. This is 
perhaps sufficient to show the sort 
of demand which the public — what- 
ever we mean by the public— makes 
upon persons whose business it is to 
elevate the conscience or the relig- 
ious life of a community. 

Another of these gentlemen re- 
ports an average of four public ad- 
dresses made in the six week-days of 
every week of the winter. Hesays he 
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is under guard, and, as was also said 
in the first instance I have cited, he 
probably declines five such appeals 
for one which he is able to grant. 
And he goes on to gay, ‘But the tax 
on vitality caused by writing is a 
very heavy item; as also the drafts 
on sympathy and solicitude in cases 
of sickness, bereavement, and appli- 
cation for assistance of all sorts. 
‘the demand which comes in the 
form of correspondence is very large 
and continuous, often requiring some 
running about to find the means of 
an answer, or to do the errand asked 
for. And sometimes a single letter 
implies the writing of several. They 
multiply like bacteria.” 

In a third case, the gentleman 
himself says, ‘I have had five invi- 
tations a day for public speaking.” 
He does not mean on every day, but 
that this happens often. As in one 
of the cases cited above, the average 
number of public addresses which 
he has made is about one a day, in 
the face of the constant refusals 
which such a man is obliged to make. 
And this happens while he is dis- 
charging very essential public func- 
tions as an officer of one of the 
great missionary societies. 

In the fourth case, | have no pre- 
cise figures, but it amounts to the 
same thing. The average attendance 
in this case on what are marked as 
public occasions, for the purpose of 
making a speech or presenting a re- 
port or directing some large class in 
its studies, ranges from five to eight 
in every week between the first of 
November and the first week of April. 

All this shows, what I think the 
public press does not quite under- 
stand, and what I fancy many peo- 
ple do not understand, that whatever 
may be the feeling of congregations, 
the clergy understand themselves to 
be not simply the officers of special 
religious societies, but as being ad- 
visers at least, or teachers, in the 
community. If I rightly understand 
the detail of various enterprises of 
public spirit for the advance of 
society or for the prevention of 
fraud and crime, the clergy are called 
upon in a large range of enterprises 
which have no particular connection 
with the special duty which they 
owe to the members of their parishes. 
It is clear enough, from the four let- 
ters which I have received, that this 
is exactly the view which these gen- 
tlemen themselves take of their 
duties. It is their business to see 
that the morals of the community 
are kept up to as high a standard as 
is possible; and this they do with- 
out confining themselves to what 
might be called the professional duty 
of the rector of St. Didymus or the 
minister of the Reformed Lutheran 
Church. On the whole, this disposi- 
tion of theirs will be approved of ; 
on the whole, it is not thought that 
a minister steps outside the line of 
his work when he addresses a public 
assembly in favor of the establish- 
ment of a public library, or for the 
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promotion of the work of the Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Now it seems that on the whole 
(and I had just as lief admit that this 
is with a certain unanimity), the gen- 
tlemen who do this work in large 
cities have come out where, for in- 
stance, as distinguished a leader as 
Phillips Brooks came out. Perfectly 
willing to work for God and for 
man while they can, they think that 
they can do better work in ten 
months than they can do if they are 
in harness for twelve. Mr. Brooks 
frequently filled his pulpit right 
through the summer time; but, if he 
did, he took two months’ outing at 
some other time. Or he filled his 
pulpit till the first of June, and then 
you heard of him as taking a steamer 
for Liverpool and spending two 
months in Switzerland. As great a 
man as Mr. Webster is the authority 
for saying, ‘‘ You can do more work 
in eight months than you can do in 
twelve.” By this he meant that a 
man who stood well to his gun for 
eight months, was better fitted by 
an entire change of habit and thought 
to do the work of that gun after the 
holiday was over, It may be that 
the critics, whom I have called 
croakers, have hit on a better way. 
But I do not think there are many of 
us who, after delivering a carefully 
prepared address for each of one 
hundred and eighty-six successive 
days, doubling the number, or per- 
haps tripling it on every Sunday, 
would come to a different determina- 
tion from that which, I may say, has 
been arrived at by the four gentle- 
men whom I have ventured to con- 
sult to prepare myself to write this 
letter. 

And I should like to ask any 
smart penny-a-liner who proposes to 
write a vicious little squib on the 
subject of ministers shirking duty, 
if he could not write another short 
article to tell what his method is for 
securing the vigor which he needs 
for the discharge of his daily duty. 

WILuiaAM H. LarKIN. 





CONCERNING ALBUMS AND _ AUTO- 
GRAP 


RITING from Chase Side, En- 
field, in 1827, to his friend 
Bernard Barton, Charles Lamb ob- 
serves, “Adieu to albums, for a 
great while, I said when I came here, 
and had not been fixed for two 
days, but my landlady’s daughter 
requested me to write in her female 
friend’s and in her own. ‘If I go to 
— thou art there, also.” I take 
it that the album habit does not 
flourish now as it did in Lamb’s day. 
Its fury has abated, nevertheless it 
survives. 

The other day I came across an 
envelope into which I have thrown, 
from time to time, ‘Lines Written 
For An Album’ and items in regard 
to autographs. Suppose we glance 
at the contents of this envelope. 
How neat and felicitous are these 
two quatrains which Dr. Holmes 
mailed to the postoffice of a ladies’ 
fair, along with his autograph anda 
one-dollar also a ten-dollar bill. This 
is the first : 





Fair lady whosoe’er thou art, 
Turn this poor leaf with tenderest care, 
And hush, oh, hush thy beating heart — 
The ove thou lovest will be there. 


On turning the ‘ poor leaf,’ the 
one-dollar bill was found and with it 
these lines : 


Fair lady lift thine eyes and tell, 
If this is not a truthful letter; 
This is the one (1) thou lovest well, 
And nought (0) can make thee love it 
better. 


Appended was the ten-dollar bill. 
Who can beat that — figuratively 
speaking? Up at Bellows’ Falls one 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


summer, a pretty girl asked the 


poet-wit John G,. Saxe for a 
line with his autograph. He com- 
plied to her request this way: 
My cearest Sarah, 
Sometimes tax 
Your sack of thoughts 
With thoughts of 
DAXE. 


Whittier is perhaps to be regarded 
as the antithesis of Saxe; at all 
events these album lines of his are in 
marked contrast with Saxe’s 


Our lives are albums, written through 
With good or ill, with false or true ; 
And as the blessed angels turn 

The pages of our years, 

God grant they read the good with smiles, 

And blot the ill with tears! 

When Strauss came to write ina 
lady’s album, music dominated him, 
and hence the sentiment “ Love 
is the exchange of two quadrilles 
and the contact of two waltzes” 
which isn’t as bright as it might be. 

Turning over the leaves of a young 
lady’s album, Thackeray came upon 
the following lines: 


Mount Blanc is the monarch of mountains 
They crowned him long ago ; 
But who they got to put it on, 
Nobody seems to know. 
ALBERT SMITH. 


And wrote underneath: 


I know that Albert wrote in a hurry ; 
To criticise I scarce presume ; 
But yet methinks that Lindley Murray 
Instead of ‘who’ had written ‘ whom.’ 
W. M. THACKERAY 
The wife of that fine old warrior, 
General Winfield Scott, is credited 
with writing in an album this unique 
and not entirely unreserved tribute 
to the lords of creation: 
Women have many faults ; 
Men have only two ; 
There is nothing right they say 
And nothing right they do ! 


But if naughty men do nothing right 
And never say what's true, 
What precious fools we women are 
To love them as we do! 
Lowell’s lines, For An Autograph, 
are not to be overlooked : 


Though old the thought and oft exprest, 
Tis his at last who says it best, 
I'll try my fortune with the rest 


* * * 


Ah, with what lofty hope we came! 
But we forget it, dream of fame, 
And scrawl, as I do here, a name. 

Jane Haig says in Notes and 
Queries: “ The Rev. Thomas Alex- 
ander was a very dear friend of 
mine, and he, knowing the great 
reverence I had for Carlyle, asked 
him to give me his autograph, and 
he also obtained one for himself. The 
lines he gave me were written in 
blue pencil : 


Simon Brodis had a Cow; 

He lost his Cow, and he couldna find her; 
When he had done what man could do— 

The Cow came home and her tail behind 

her. 
T. CARLYLE. 

Metchet Court (for Chelsea), 10 Feby., 1870. 
To Mrs. Haig, Chelsea, with many good 

wishes. 


The lines presented to Mr. Alex- 
ander were—on a piece of blue 
paper pasted on top — 


Rev. T. Alexander, with many regards 
On the white paper — 


There was a Piper had a Cow, 
And he had nocht to give her; 
He took his pipes and play’d a spring, 
And bade the Cow consider ; 
The Cow consider’d wi’ hersel’ 
That mirth wad ne’er fill her : 
* Gie me a pickle ait-strae, 
And sell your wind for siller.” 
T. CARLYLE. 
Chelsea, 3 Feby., 1870. 


A correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Republic tells of a famous album 
of Modjeska’s. Some of those who 


wrote in it have passed away. It 
contains greetings from many cele- 
brated people, and most of the con- 


tributions are reinforced by photo- 
graphs. General Sherman “hopes 
to have the pleasure of again meet- 


ing one whom he so much admires | 


and respects.” Longfellow quotes his 
own familiar verse 


The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 


Over his autograph James T. Field 
writes : 
Courage. Nothing can withstand 
Earnest heart and willing hand 


William Winter puts this gallant 


question : 
Oh, while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies and gathers all its fame, 


Say, shall my little barque attendant sail ? 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale? 


Charles Dudley Warner weaves this 
charming chaplet : 

Modjeska! You come out of the East 
compact of Jew and fire, to puzzle us anew 


with the doubt if nature is not better than 


art, and you leave us unable to separate 


the genius of the artist from the charm of 
the woman 

Edwin Booth exclaims, with the 
chorus in King Henry V: 

O, for a muse of fire that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention! 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling 

scene ! 

Verily that is an album worth 
having! In his One Hundred Days 
In Europe, Holmes states that he 
transcribed the last verse of his 
Chambered Nautilus for the album 
of the Princess of Wales. “It was 
a nice book,” the Doctor reports, 
“‘with only two or three names in it, 
and those of musical composers,” 
Remembering Holmes’s genius for 
occasional and related verse, one 
would have thought that he would 
have dashed off something dedicated 
to the Princess. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, the author of The 
Lights and Shadows of Irish Life, 
possessed an album filled like Mod- 
jeska’s with remembrancers, extem- 
pore and otherwise, from famous 
people. On one page Southey wrote 
in allusion to the autographs of 
Joseph Bonaparte and Daniel O’Con- 
nell, which were inscribed on the 
next leaf: 

Birds of a feather flock together; 

But wide the opposite page, 

And thence you may gather I'm not of a 
feather 

With some of the birds in this cage 

Years later Dickens placed his 
autograph in Mrs. Hall’s_ book. 
Noticing what Southey had written 
and remembering that the poet be- 
gan his career by being a Jacobin 
and lived to become an ardent 
champion of church and state, the 
great novelist penned these lines: 

Now, if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 
That ever put man in a rage, 
This bird of two weathers 
Has moulted his feathers, 
And left them in some other cage. 

Washington Irving very rarely 
dropped into poetry. One of his 
few sets of verses he made in 1822 
for the album of an English friend. 
It is rather a dull performance : 

Thou record of the votive throng 

That fondly seek this fairy shrine, 

And pay the tribute of a song 

Where worth and loveliness combine. 


What boots that I, a vagrant wight, 
From clime to clime still wandering on, 

Upon thy friendly page should write — 
Who'll think of me when I am gone? 


There are four more verses. 
Neither better nor worse than these. 
The great Doctor Jenner once sent 
toa convalescing patient a couple 
of ducks with this verse: 

I’ve dispatched, my dear madam, this scrap 
of a letter 
To say, as Miss Kent is so very much better, 


A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
So I’ve sent to attend her a couple of quacks. 
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The lady gave hima Rowland ¢, 
his Oliver, replying 
Yes, ’twas politic, truly, my g« 
Thus ‘a couple of quacks’ to 
to send, 
Since there’s nothing so likely 
it is plain, 
To make work for a‘ regular cd 
Some years ago the bril 
tic Ouida published in the \hite! 
Review a fierce attack 
graph hunters. Here is a samp), 
paragraph: 
The collecting of autographs } 
a mania, as the collecting of post 
was with Eton boys a dozen yea 
I fear it will not aie a natur 
quickly as that other innocent 
lt is a very cheap form of collect 
nothing but an envelope and 1! 
it; these anglers for autograp! 
minnows and may catch a king 
perpetually worrying they oft 
getting what they wish, even fr 
nent men, and it has cost them 
cept a little impudence and ap 
I have always regretted the er 
$0 great a man as Mr. Gladsto: 
to these mosquitoes of the p 
he answer his correspondents ? 
loses his dignity and gratifies tl 
not worth gratifying 
Mr. Gladstone is by no n 
only eminent man who gives 
couragement’ to autograph 
Indeed, I fancy that the majority 
great authors grant the hunters’: 
quest, provided the hunters knoy 
enough to enclose a stamp. | reme 
ber once asking the Autocrat of t 
Breakfast Table how he met 
cations for his autograph 
ceed to them,” he answer: 
stamp accompanies the requ 
I drew the line the other day. S 
body wrote for my autog! 
addressed me as Miss Olive 
Holmes. I said to mys 
person is not aware of the 
which I belong, he gets n 
graph. Wo. H. Mc! 


JAMES EDWARD OLIVER. 


MONG the men of New E: 
land who have had a large | 
in the building up of Cornel! Unive: 
sity is Professor James E. Oliver 
whose death at the age of 66 years 
was announced a few days ag 
Professor Oliver had been connect: 
with Cornell for nearly a 
century, entering that institution as 
assistant to Professor Evans in 157 
and occupying the chair of mathe 
matics since 1873. 
Professor 


\\ 


Oliver was 
Portland, Maine, removing 

child to Lynn and receiving 
education in that city andat Harvar 
College, where he was graduated 1! 
1849. He wasthe class poet of! 
year. 

In college he developed an apt 
tude for mathematics; and w! 
Prof. Benjamin Pierce became co! 
sulting astronomer to the Ephem 
eris and Nautical Almanac, M! 
Oliver received an appointment 
under him in the Almanac Ofc 
then located in Cambridge. Whi 
here, he received the honor 
election to the fellowship of 
American Academy of Arts ane 
Sciences. He was subsequent!) 
made a fellow of the America! 
sophical Society, of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
Science, and of the Nationa! Aca¢ 





emy. He was also a member of the 
Council of the American Mathe 


matical Society. 

In his devotion to the cuties 
his professorship, he was a shinin{ 
example. As a teacher, he ¥* 
thorough, painstaking, considerat® 
and, above all, inspiring by ®* 
wealth of suggestiveness and depth 
of insight. He was joint a ithor of 
treatises, in extensive use on Alg® 
bra and Trigonometry, and © 
tributed, from time to time, imp 
tant articles to scientific and othef 
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his high original 
of the kind that shows 
so much in published 
familiar classroom 
the inspiration which 
others. 
Schurman, of Cornell, 
Mrs Oliver under date of 
uf , says 
and devoted life 
‘som us! Your husband 
nd, and I loved him. I 
reach and sweep of his 
his high sense of honor 
_the absolute integrity of 
ter, the guilelessness and 
f his nature, which always 
me—genius though he was 
f those little children of 
‘the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
Oliver ranked among the 
mathematics of America. 
s time one thinks only of 
i:minded, noble, faithful 
lways stood for the right, 
ed his generation by doing 
duty which lay at hand, 
endeared himself to his 
kers, young and old alike, 
fidelity, and inex- 
o odness of heart.” 


le 
imeiess 


itience, 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF LIFE. 
ER SERMON PREACHED AT 
1UTH CONGREGATIONAL 
RCH, BOSTON, BY KEV. 

E. E. HALE. 


have life more abundantly 


re s the central text of the 
Gospel. It is the motto of this 
M may regard himself as mas- 


iture. 

’r he may act as if he were the 
me and other circumstance. 
we call Religion supposes 
es that he is in close rela- 
the Power who makes for 
righteousness. Man with God, God 
with men, subduethe worldand rule it. 
On the other hand, if man have 
elationship with God, and no 
| of nature, why, he drifts this 
way or that, in this or that tempest, 
rthis or that eddy. He is a thing. 
Heis a creature. He has to accept 
this calamity or that, as a stone has 
fall, or as the lost sheep on the 

anche has to die in the blast. 
I it we call the Christian Re- 
gion—that is, in Absolute Re- 
gion—-man knows that his relation- 
God of the universe is as 
hat of a child to his father. 
ihe name of God in the Christian 
eligion is Our Father; the place 
I s that of a well-beloved son. 
easures and successes of man 
en he enters into God’s pur- 


ses, God's joys. God subdues the 
niverse to his purpose. He makes 
man and bids him subdue the world. 
Easter morning marks, every year, 


hildren of God, that yearly 
f life in which they see, 

t help seeing, that Life is 
er. Gravitation does not rule. 
ty does not rule. Arithme- 

© and geometry do not rule. Life 
I the world — conscious life and 


history, the first Easter 
. Thing marked the day when the 
terror ‘death was dethroned. Bad 
Friday became Good Friday. Life 
“sserted itself, love asserted itself, 
ane th se who saw and _. be- 
“veved —not many at first — found 
out what Life is, and what Love is. 
ec woman ; then two men ; 
_. &€ven; then one hundred and 
nt believed in Life, believed in 


ae "hey believed that man’s 

‘He is God’s life, They believed in 

the Enlargement of Life. 

wn 'S said and supposed generally 
" More than one hundred and 
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twenty people believe in 
Life today. More than one hundred 
and twenty people say they do. 
They ring the bells today, they heap 
altars with flowers, they rejoice with 
new joy, because today asserts the 
Enlargement of Life. And all these 
persons join in this celebration, who 
believe that Life rules the world,and 
that God’s sons and daughters rule 
it. Those who do not, have no part 
in Easter. They go on, trusting in 
weight and size and number. They 
go on living for bread and butter, for 
meat and clothes. 

The other people-——a hundred and 
twenty, or a thousand million — who 
believe that God reigns, that God is 
here and that God is at hand, cele- 
brate Easter. We will suppose that 
we who are here have come here in 
that glad joy and with this belief. 

And for the year, whose first 
crocuses and mayflowers are open- 
ing, we will try to see what the En- 
largement of Life means for you and 
me. More than the Life without 
end. It means enlargement of life 
now, on every side; so that I may 
share, that you may share the life of 
God, 

How is that possible ? 


Infinite 


Ear.y in life I was so placed that 
in the passage of a few weeks only 
I compared the methods of a crowded 
factory town, against those of New 
Bedford as it then existed; when its 
ships crossed both Polar circles and 
brought their prizes from every 
ocean. 

Nothing has served me better in 
life, as a lesson in this matter which 
we have in hand, than the difference 
between the working people of these 
two places. In one, they talked to 
you——how could they help it? 
of spindles and shuttles, of jennies 
and frames. In the other, a woman 
showed you a letter she had had from 
Alaska, a shell her boy brought her 
from Tahiti. His ship might be in 
next week; she might not come for 
three months. Come or no, the ship 
was somewhere, and the boy was 
somewhere. ‘I'wenty-five thousand 
miles was nothing; because she loved 
him and he loved her. So she was 
taught the essential lesson, and so 
her life was enlarged. It was en- 
larged, observe, not on the little 
scale of twenty-five thousand miles, 
but on the infinite scale. Twenty- 
five thousand miles was enough to 
show her that, to a child of God, 
linked in love with another child of 


God, there is no distance. I live 
here. I live there. I live any- 
where. 


I am fond of referring, for a simi- 
lar illustration, to the evident ad- 
vance which the foreign missionary 
movement has produced in the life 
of sequestered and separated churches 
here at home. I do not suppose, 
when a little church hidden in the 
valleys of the Green Mountains sends 
a contribution to the American 
Board of Commissioners, of five dol- 
lars or ten dollars, that that little 
sum does a great deal of good in the 
uplifting of India or of Siam or the 
islands of the ocean. But at home, 
I know that the exhibition of a map 
of the world in the church, in front 
of the pulpit, does a great deal of 
good. To know that there is a 
child in Siam who bears a name 
honored in a New England village ; 
this again shows that there is no 
real distance between the children of 
God. It isa great thing for those 
people to have their minds turned 
from the dust and smoke around 
them to relations which are really 
infinite, relations which expand 
thought and uplift faith and quicken 
love, as much as if they were rela- 
tions binding us to the planet Jupiter 





or to some seventh heaven. This 
really was the gift which Paul gave 
to the people, not only of Athens 
but of the whole world, when he 
said, ‘God has made of one blood 
all nations of the earth,” 

| was speaking here, only a fort 
night ago, of the value which the 
mere history of the Bible has in this 
business of enlarging and uplifting. 
| referred then to Martineau’s strik- 
ing statement, without quoting his 
words. They are these: “Apart 
from all questions of inspiration, 
there is no grander agent than the 
Bible in this world. It has opened 
the devout and fervid East to the 
wonder and affection of the severer 
West. It has made old Egypt and 
Assyria more familiar to Christen- 
dom than its own lands; and to our 
people at large the Pharaohs are less 
strange than the Plantagenets, and 
Abraham is more familiar than Al- 
fred. The Hebrew prophet finds 
himself in the presence of the Eng- 
lish tradesman, or domesticated in 
the Scotch village, and is better un- 
derstood when he speaks of Jordan 
than the poet at home who celebrates 
the Greta or Yarrow. Scenes of 
beauty, pictures of life, rise on the 
people’s thought across the interval 
of centuries and of continents. Pity 
and terror, sympathy and indigna- 
tion, fly over vast reaches of time, 
and light on many a spot else un- 
claimed by our humanity and uncon- 
secrated by the presence of our 
God. It is a discipline priceless in 
value, securing for the general mind 
materials of thought and faith most 
rich and varied, and breaking that 
servile sleep of custom which is the 
worst foe to true belief and noble 
hope.” 

Those of us who remember the 
Civil War do not need such illustra- 
tions. In the twinkling of an 
eye you would see some neighbor 
changed. ‘Ihe woman who but yes- 
terday had nothing to think of but 
the bargains in the shops, today 
found herself in correspondence with 
some soldier on the field Shiloh o1 
in the trenches before Petersburg. 
Last week she was wishing for some 
new novel, with some morbid sensa- 
tion which had not been raked up 
before. Today,there were not hours 
enough for her work, there was no 
limit to her eager zeal, to the cer- 
tainty of her hope. For yesterday 
or last week she was really alone, 
her interests so small that she hardly 
dared gossip of them to her neigh- 
bors. Today, as a’ nation was in 
arms, as her brother or father or son 
was perhaps at this moment in the 
heat of battle, her heart had gone 
out to all the world, and she was 
sharing the common interests of 
mankind. 

How many of us there are, men 
and women, who were awaked from 
death into life in the majesty of 
those days and years! ‘Those men 
and those womer. do not need to 
have others translate to them the 
marvel of Easter morning, when a 
stone was rolled away from the gate 
of a sepulchre, and when he who was 
thought to be dead started up and 
proved to be alive. It was the great 
lesson of God to the American boy 
and girl, the American man and 
woman of that generation —a les- 
son to show how love compels life, 
or how life grows from love, the les- 
son which shows how large life is, 
and what it is which we mean when 
we speak of life eternal. 

Here, if anybody cares, is the 
solution of the method—if you 
please, of the mystery — of apostle- 
ship. Paul says, and perhaps he 
was surprised himself, “You see your 
calling, that not many high, not 
many mighty, are called; but God 
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has chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise.” This 
is precisely because this world is not 
to be saved by what we choose to 
call knowledge or even wisdom; it 
is not to be saved by logic or by 
memory ; least of all is it to be saved 
by elegant accent or by proper gram- 
mar. It is not the training of the 
schools that is to make the people 
around Tiberius believe in a larger 
life. The man who believes in it 
himself will make other people be- 
lieve it, and he will do this whether 
he has his nominative case in the 
right place, or whether he do or do 
not speak with the accent of Athens 
or of Alexandria. ‘Ihe nameless 
apostle or disciple who believed that 
Jesus Christ was alive, had a power 
to make other people believe that he 
was alive, which came neither from 
logic nor from memory. “I know 
it,” he would say ; and if they said 
he must die for his belief, he would 
say, “Die or live, what is that to 
me? I am tolive forever, as he 
lives forever,” And in this 
sublime certainty of a larger life, 
of the infinite life of a son of God, 
he was able to make other people 
accept that certainty. What differ- 
ence was it to him whether he had 
counted hair-strokes with Gamaliel 
or with any other teacher in the 
Sanhedrim ? What matter was it to 
him whether he has been trained in 
the rhetoric of any of the teachers 
of Athens or of Alexandria ? He 
knew what he believed,and he spoke 
with the power of one who had seen. 

1 was mnch touched this winter 
when we had an illustration of the 
same thing, as Mr. Lowell spoke to 
us simply of the canals on the sur- 
face of Mars. He said squarely, 
‘There are not twenty people in the 
world who have seen them; but the 
fifteen who have seen them have 
seen them, and we know they are 
there. We do not ask you to accept 
this,” he said, “on our authority, 
but we tell you that as soon as you 
have seen them you will believe in 
them.”” When a man speaks in that 
way, you do not accept what he tells 
you on his authority; but you find, 
all the same, that you believe. You 
cannot resist the conviction which 
shows itself, not in the language, but 
in its intensity ; not in his words but 
in the man. 


In speaking of such illustrations, 
I am playing with the merest outside 
demonstrations of what the Enlarge- 
ment of Life means and what the 
Enlargement of Life is. You and I 
today have a new year before us. 
Everything within us and without 
us reminds us that life is rengwed. 
Because of this, the world is thank- 
ing God today. Life from death, 
the opening of the flowers, the flight 
of the moth and the butterfly, the 
babbling of the stream which was 
fettered in ice but yesterday, the 
swelling of the buds upon the trees, 
the chirp and song of the birds — 
every token of life compels us to be 
grateful to the Lord of lords, to 
the King of kings, to the God of 
gods, who is the Life of life. Our 
own pulses beat anew; we look 
aloft more surely, and we are eager 
ourselves to learn the new lesson of 
new life, as we have never learned it 
before. 

And how are we to make such 
lessons good asthe year goes by? 
How shall we enlarge Life, from day 
to day, so that we may live with 
God? How shall we live and move 
and have our being with our God — 
not in the dust— not in the clash 
and clamour of things—not in the 
clay, as if we were only clod-hoppers ? 

First, as to Life. What do I 
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know of that? Am I of the spirit 
and essence of the God of nature? 
Why, then do I neglect his daily 
work, why close my eyes to its 
beauty and my ears to its sound? 
Here have been the crystals of ice 
and the soft flakes of the snow. 
Here is the spirit of life moving on 
the face of the earth, and the grass 
grows green, and _ the 
bursts its fold, and I see the moths 


crocus 


flitting from their hiding-places. 
And | —I have this world given to 


Where 
secrets ? 


me that | may use its life. 
have I sought out such 

What do I know of its habits, of 
what I call its laws? Let me, great 

God, in this new year, new born on 

Faster morning— let me read thy 
handwriting with more love, with 

keener insight ; read, remember, and 
understand, Let me see and know 

how the light of dawn purples and 
crimsons the morning clouds and 

paints theevening glory. Let me see 
the seed open, and the germ grow. 
Let me see the leaf as it dances on 

the stem, and the bud as it opens in 
the blossom. 

I am afraid to ask how many pet 
sons before me ever saw the miracle 
of the opening of the tomb of a but 
terfly; how many have held a co- 
coon in the hand at the critical mo- 
ment when fold after fold rolled 
back — when that which was dead 
became alive —- when with a sudden 
start the beautiful living creature, 
life from life, obeying the law of life, 
broke loose from its sepulchre and 
began to live. I will not ask, but I 
will say that those who have, know 
what we mean by the enlargement 
of life, as they never knew until they 
saw that miracle. 

Life? What dol really know of 
life among men? Do I mean to en- 
large my life in the next year, and 
reach into its infinite’ relations? 
Yes? Will I then confine my inter 
course to the people who are just 
where lam now? Will I be satis- 
fied with talk about things — say 
about colours, or prices, or dress, or 
stocks, orinvestments? If I mean 
to enlarge life, | want to know all 
sorts and conditions of men. I 
must find out some wayin which I 
shall know about the Negro — whose 
grandfather was brought from his 
home notso long ago. About the 
Red Indian, who is trying today how 
to live without hunting Buffalo. I 
ought to know something about the 
Russian Jew who landed at East 
Boston yesterday. Yes! and _ per- 
haps it would be as well if I knew 
more than I know of the lead- 
ers of my own time—the 
men who make the roth cen- 
tury and will make the 2oth. Yes! 
And how much do I really know 
about the men who have placed this 
world where it is today? What do 
I really know of history and the men 
who made it? Of Franklin, and 
Cromwell, and Luther, andthe An- 
tonines, and Paul? 

At bottom, and in real life, what 
do I know of Jesus of Nazareth? 

If I really mean to enlarge life 
if I really want to live as an infinite 
being — I ought to know men. 

Do I want life more abundantly ? 
Do I want to rule nature? Do I 
want to be indifferent to death? 
Then I must be intimate with my 
father. I must know Him better. I 
ought to talk with Him more. I 
will seek his companionship.  For- 
tunate for me that I need not speak 
in words. Words are but poor 
things between man and man ; poor- 
er yet, between child and Father. 
But I can think his thoughts, and he 
shall share mine. I can putin order 
— yes, the history of my weakness 
and my strength every day. I can 
lie happily in my Father’s arms as I 


“ Father, there is no 


do so. And I can listen, certainly, 
for his answer, as to today’s affair, 
its duty, its warning, its joy or its 
pain. As I do this, my life for the 
day is more alive. I leave anxiety 
and worry. Llenter the serene life 
in which helives. I go forth ready 
to live and move and have my being 
with my God. This is the more 
abundant life, in which Jesus Christ 
lived. That you and! might live 
in it, He lived and died and rose 
again. 

change to live with 

Thee, 
Save that in Christ I grow from day to day, 


In each new word 1 hear, each thing I see, 
I but rejoicing hasten on my way 


‘The morning comes with blushes over 


spread, 
And I now wakened find a morn within, 
And in its modest dawn around me shed 
Thou hear’st my prayer, and the ascending 
hymn 


‘* Hour follows hour, the lengthening shades 
descend, 

Yet they could never reach as far as me 

Did not thy love its kind protection lend 

rhat I, a child, might rest awhile on ‘I hee.” 





HE British Vice-Consul at Venice 
again calls attention to the 
revival there of the art of mosaik 
work, chiefly for the decoration of 
buildings. A Venetian mosaic is 
formed of small cubes of enamel 
marble or other material and gold or 
silver leaf between two films of the 
purest glass of various colors, which 
are skilfully fixed on cement so as to 
effect of a picture 
Three important works were executed 
and fixed during the year by the 
Venice and Murano Company for the 
American church in Rome, the Royal 
Opera House in Munich, and for the 
Cathedral of Bremen. The two 
arches of the American church in the 


produce the 


lowest recess of the apsis were covered 
with two splendid mosaics, made from 
the cartoons of Sir Edward Burne 
Jones, representing the l'ree of Life 
and the Annunciation of the Virgin 
HE Comte de Chambrun, having 
no direct heir, and desiring, on 
his wife's death, to perpetuate her 
memory by a public and popular 
institution, set aside a sum yielding 
about 70,o0o0f. a year for the creation, 
under the title of Afusée Social, of a 
centre of information for persons 
interested in the condition of artisans 
and for supplementing the general or 
technical education of artisans. A 
committee has already formed the 
nucleus of a library and museum, 
which has an obvious likeness to 
Toynbee-hall, and which was opened 
on Monday by M. Andre Lebon, 
Minister of Commerce. He promised 
the hearty co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment. 


HE report of Sir W. J. Sendall, 
High Commissioner for Cyprus, 
to the Marquis of Ripon on The 
Locust Campaign of 1894, has just 
been published as a Parliamentary 
Paper. It states that two methods 
of destruction have been followed — 
(1) The collection of eggs during the 
summer and winter; (2) the purchase 
of live locusts in the spring. The 
system of purchasing live locusts by 
weight is an entirely new one under 
the English occupation. The meas 
ure has been a popular one and many 
persons well qualified to judge con- 
sider that the destruction of locusts 
has been satisfactory. The expendi- 
ture during the year 1894 on locusts 
destruction was £4,802. The sud- 
den disappearance of locusts in 
Limasol district is a noteworthy fea- 
ture in the record of the year’s oper- 
ations. 





Hans Breitmann — Charles God- 
frey Leland -—is making a new col- 
lection of his Ballads. 
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A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
SrTaTes. Vol. IV By John Bach Mc 
Master. Appletons: New York. 


The Fourth Volume of Mr.McMas- 
ter’s history,which has been looked for 
with some impatience, is now at 
hand, and sustains the good opin 
ion which the gifted author has won 
from the reading public. The peri 
od covered extends from the open 
ing of the War of 1812 to the close 
of 1820, including the second half 
of Madison’s administration and the 
first half of Monroe’s. The volume 
treats consequently of the attempted 
invasion of Canada, the battles of 
the lakes, the massacre of the Rai 
sin, the naval victories over Eng- 
land and the potentates of Morocco, 
Jackson’s New Orleans Campaign, 
the Creek and Seminole wars, the 
tariff of 1816, the banking struggle, 
and the bitter contest over the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union. 
The mere telling of all this by any 
writer would be interesting to any 
lover of his country, but under Prof. 
McMaster’s practiced hand the 
whole scene glows with life and col 
or. In the clearness of his brilliant 
perspective the past stands out so 
evidently that the reader lives once 
more in these stirring events, and 
feels himself a part of the great 
drama unfolding before his eyes. 

Asa historian our author excels 
because, to infinite labor, he adds 
the imaginative vision. It is stated 
by those who know that when Mr. 
McMaster was composing. the 
first draft of this history, 
he being at the time a_ tutor 
of Mathematics at Princeton, he de- 
voted to the work of his class room 
and to his historical investigations 
no less than sixteen hours a day. 
He read omnivorously, culling the 
meat from parliamentary and Con- 
gressional debates, from English 
Blue Books and U. S. Reports, from 
newspapers of all the principal cit- 
ies from the date of their first issue, 
from ephemeral pamphlets, from 
street songs and ballads, from play- 
bills of the theatres, and from any 
source that could throw light on the 
period he was to consider. It is be- 
cause of such unwearied assiduity 
that he can write of events down to 
the last detail. He gives the num- 
ber of the carts that were busy, and 
of those that were idle, on the Liv- 
erpool docks in the bad year of 
1812, Hecan state confidently of 
Buffalo, when it was six years old, 
that it had a population of 500, 
eight stores, four taverns, two 
schools, a weekly newspaper, and a 
fine trade with the West. There 
were 23 lakecraft owned at Lewis- 
ton, when Van Rennselaer came and 
pitched camp, preparatory to the 
descent on Canada, which began 
with such bravado and terminated 
so lamely. In the hard times of 
1816 a wire mill, a butt hinge facto- 
ry, and a curry-comb factory in 
Pittsburg were shut. Nor are any 
of these details irrelevant, or, as one 
might say, pulled in by the ears. 
Mr. McMaster has no disjecta mem- 
éra. His trifles are subordinate, and 
yet they are essential in the shading 
of his historical portraiture. If it be 
a Congressional debate he is analyz- 
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ing,eachspeaker reports hin 
words he used at the time, and 
tale tells itself. Alexander §; 
who assumes command at f 
Rock, under virtue of his 
sion as Brigadier General, 
gart and poltroon. Th: 
does not say this, but he « 
fellow in the tatters of his 
bastic proclamations, and 
tempted but unfulfilled ex) 
forms us that Madison 
name from the army list, 
mentions how Smythe’s 
proceeded to send him to | 
as long as he lived. Ar 
Madison’s Wart Secretary 
like merciless handling fo: 
competency. The author 
no heat of vituperation, but i 
narration of what he did, an 
what he did not do, supplies 
pages of hard reading for 
scendants. The military 
William Henry Harrison as 
on pp. 19-28, and 38-40, is | 
with composure, but it will | 
if the sparseness of the la 
the General does not prov 
troversy with the Harris 

Much of this volume tou 
tions that are now vital ir 
tional life. The financial « 
rising from overissues of notes 
State and ‘Wild Cat’ banks, 
the methods employed by Eng 
to break down the tariff of 18 
and which were to so large deg 
successful, are drawn with unerring 
hand. It would seem that th 
perusal of them might be pr 
to any of our present day statesmer 
however.biased is present 0} 
The old story of the wrangles v 
the Mother Country over the Massa 
chusetts cod-fish is presented 
tenso. Boston has been having a! 
cent lesson on the historic cod-fs 
but it is well to have the subj 
brought before the people 
whole country. 





Two or three little slips 
book are noticeable. Poss! 
proof-reader is responsible 


tioning Capt. Floyd of the Plantag fe 
enet, who fought with our Capt Hee 


Reid at Fayal, on p. 118 under 
own name, and then making 
masquerade under the cognome! 
‘Lloyd’ on the very next pag 
Then it seems odd to be informet 
on p. 218, when New York was 
off from its supply of fish usual 
ceived from New England, that 
was “forced to be content with suc 
chub and mackerel as could 
caught inthe Sound.” = ‘The 

is properly a fresh water fish, 4 
though the ‘tautog’ is s 
locally called a ‘chub,’;his name! 
the New York Market is ‘Diack 
fish.’ Where one is aiming at &€ 
tail it is to be remembered that ™ 
Sound furnishes mackere!, 5!2¢ ; 
fish, sea-bass, striped bass, we* : 
fish, king-fish, bonitos, p Anos 
menhaden, porgies or ‘scup, 1a! 
ettes, butter fish, flounders ana «> 
to say nothing of sculpins, the att 
of which probably did not reach 
market. It has a queer look a!s0! 
be told on p. 325, after the Wa! 
1812, that “no suggestion was )* 
made of a tarifffor protection. ** 
that the manufacturers were resPo™ 
sible.” The author corrects this ® 


yet 
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p. 336 where he has 
then Secretary of the 
.w that it had been the 
icy from the founda- 
ernment to give spe- 

wement to manufactures. 
~ srdance with the facts, 

er statement which con 
this should not have been 
rhe author has a way of 
recumseh as ‘ Tecumthe,’ 
obably the more correct. 
the old form is the more 
ised, it might have been 

ve given some intimation 

for the alteration. 


\ + that so few blemishes 
nd in a volume of 600 

; far to show the excel 

ts quality. Mr. McMas 


s lucid and attractive ; 
rrtraits of our statesmen, 
| accurate, and the balance 
ind explanation well 


4 careful index closes 
. which will vastly increase 
ss for reference. The 


lean and honest, and 
front rank of our his 
terature, which already is 
listinguished. It would be a 
thing for the country, and the 
, people growing up in it, were 
f families to have this vol- 
ind those that will follow, read 
n the home circle. 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, 


ENTS’ CHAUCER, Benga com 


f ; works edited from nu 
scripts by Rev. Walter W. 
New York: Macmillan & Co 


f is as wise in his own 
is the wise in the house of 
man,” says Sancho. In view 

ch no one who wishes even to 

eht wise will venture to criti 
textual work of a competent 

n any field which the critic 

is not firstmade thoroughly his own. 
who are wiser —or less mod- 
seem to have sat in 
lgment upon Prof. Skeat’s book 
with an abundance of that moderate 
mmendation which is all that any 


4 


philologist ever bestows upon a 
brother. I should not dare to do 
more than express my joy at receiv- 
ng at last an edition of Chaucer 
reasonable in cost and size, simple 


earance, readable, if not all 
ild be desired in type, and 

med by such authority as 
es you feel at least secure from 


sterous misreadings and care 


ss errors that destroy all possibil- 

metre. I would only point 
yut for the benefit of those—if there 
are such—who are less wise than 


nyself, that the textual editing of 
Chaucer, like that of Dante or the 
issics, depending as it must on 
nuscripts, is an othergates dif- 
matter, from the treatment of 
hors who do not antedate the in- 
ion of printing. Take this one 
int of metre. Southey said three 
nerations ago that there could be 
estion but that “ Chaucer was 
ical not metrical.” Yet the 
ies of ihe last fifty years have 
a text of Chaucer as ex- 
lisitely perfect in metre as that of 
‘ennyson, far more so than Brown- 
ig But I perceive I am creeping 
another man’s house. 


pm ¥CT) 1S 





Allthat the literary man, as dis- 
tinguished from the scholar, can say 
‘Chaucer, was said by Lowell long 
480; but it cannot be too often re- 


peated; nor can we ever enough re- 
gret that the difficulty of Chaucer’s 
‘anguage gives him over to scholars, 
and shuts him offfrom the every day 
reader, who would find in him so 


much that was readable, so 
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much that was modern. For Chau" 
cer is eminently modern. He is me- 
dizval for the curious, as much so as 
Dante; and indeed, with Dante, one 
of the best literary representatives of 
the medizval world, taking the hu- 
man and earthly side of that world, 
as Dante takes the speculative and 
spiritual. But for that 
son Chaucer is far more modern 
than Dante; because the human 
and earthly remain a good deal the 
same, while speculative theories be- 
come cold and dead and dry as _ the 
bones of their inventors and 
cates. 


very rea- 


advo- 
Chaucer is even more mod 
ern than Spenser or Milton. He 
has the universal humanity of 
Shakespeare and Scott. 

| must confess that the comedy of 
Chaucer even more 
varied and delightful than his serious 
tales. I do not forget the marvel 
lous pathos of Griselda or the Pri 
oress’ Tale; but the narrative does 
occasionally drop into the trite bal 
lad manner and verges on the gar 
It is in the comic stories 
that we best find that inimitable 
freshness, that inexhaustible delight 
in life with all its fertility and vari 
ety of new interests and pleasures, 
that mirth and joyousness so hearty, 
and yet so sweet and gentle, so far 
from anything cynical or bitter. I 
had occasion week before last to 
speak of Swift; and what a contrast 
he makes with Chaucer ! 

hen, too, Chaucer has such qual 
ities of style. He has the simplicity, 
the precision of Boccacio; but I am 
ashamed to say that for my part | 
find Boccacio a little thin and dry. 
Chaucer, at any 


seems to me 


ulous. 


rate, adds to his 
simplicity and precision, that rich 
ness, that verve, that fullness of col- 
or, which make the charm of narra 
tive in Lafontaine; and Chaucer has 
a poetry, an imaginative power which 
Lafontaine never commanded, 

It is to be hoped that this edition 
of Professor Skeat’s will set many to 
re-reading Chaucer. Nothing could 
be better for us in these days of de 
cadents and symbolists and faddists 
of every kind and description. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


Honest MONEY By Arthur I. Fonda, 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The ‘money question’ seems to 
become more and more a muddle. 
Whether the darkness which charac- 
terizes it came from ‘ excess of light’ 
or from some other equally paradox 
ical cause is as doubtful as any- 
thing else about it. But in any 
case, while a considerable number 
of people who are in sharp antagon- 
ism with one another, still claim to 
know all about it, to the great 
majority no satisfactory settlement 
yet presents itself. 

The writer of this neat little vol- 
ume has done not much worse than 
a score or more of previous authors ; 
but I fear he has done not much 
more towards an obvious solution of 
the problem. He is earnest but not 
fanatical not over-confident. He 
has many wise thoughts and at 
certain points justly criticises preva- 
lent theories and existing systems. 
He points out with conscientious 
candor the weak points of both the 
gold monometalists and the free 
silver advocates, though he evidently 
leans more strongly towards the 
views of the latter. 

In the author’s opening chapter 
on value and the standard of value, 
he follows the prevailing economic 
opinions which, repudiating the 
doctrine of cost of production as 
the basis, holds to supply and de- 
mand as the sole determinator. It 
is doubtful notwithstanding the 
present popularity of this theory, 
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whether it will not have to be modi- 
fied by combining with it 
form of the former 


some 
notion, Our 
author goes to some excess in his 
support of the supply and demand 
view in not allowing that cost of 
production has any effect whatever 
in fixing value. It would be easy to 
show that in many instances where 
he endeavors to show that diminu- 
tion of supply raises price the very 
diminution is caused by the in 
creased cost of production, and it is 
a commonplace of economics that 
increase of supply and consequently 
decrease of price comes from the 
diminution of cost of production. 
Something like the same may be 
said with reference to the enlarge 
ment or the contrary of demand, 
though perhaps less obviously. Still 
unquestionably to the influence of 
supply and demand much more of 
the determination of value must be 
attributed than was held thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Mr. Fonda’s plan for 
‘honest money ’ is the adoption of a 
‘Tabular Standard of Value.’ ‘This 
would be constructed by selecting a 
sufficient number of staple articles— 
say possibly, one hundred—such as 
are fairly representative of all com- 
modities,and ascertaining the average 
price of each of these for a series of 
years then let the unit and standard 
of value be defined by law as a defi- 
nite fraction of the sum of the 
values of a certain number of units 
of each of these commodities for a 
certain number of years, this number 
having reference to the credit cycle. 
This would evidently provide a 
standard that would closely repre- 
sent the average purchasing power 
of the money-unit for the time 
selected. There are several modi- 
fying conditions attached to this 
arrangement, but this is the kernel 
of the scheme. 

Some such device was suggested 
by the late Professor Jevans some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, and 
ithas been respectfully considered 
by other economic writers of repute. 
If it could be made to work it would 
no doubt be of great advantage. 
But the difficulty with it would be 
its complexity and cumbersomeness. 
One may look at it and even admire 
it, and yet, at the same time feel 
very certain that it will never be 
adopted. We must wait for some 
more practicable way out. In the 
mean time the very hoplessness of 
the present situation may furnish the 
occasion for some hitherto unknown 
genius to invent a method of escape 
and deliverance. G. M. S. 
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AMONG THE GRANITE HILLS. 
Currier. soston: 
Co. 


By Mary M. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


A volume of poems, New England 
in their character, has been pub- 
lished by the author, Mary M. Cur- 
rier. The little volume contains one 
hundred and twelve poems. Some 
are sentimental, some retrospective, 
others discuss A Sunset, The Mes- 
sage, The Trumpeter, The Snow, 
Silence. Wherever the subject ad- 





mits of serious thought a deep relig- 
ious feeling pervades the poetic con- 
ception much like the form of Whit- 
tier. ‘The whole tone of the verse 
is optimist. The author delights 
much to sing of nature. The pines, 
the Granite Hills and the sunset are 
favorite subjects of the poetess. One 
is refreshed and exhilarated by the 
cheerful tone of the book which, like 
the efflorescence of the flowers de- 
lights the senses. 

In the poem Don’t Quarrel with 
the Past, we have a singular origin- 
al thought or rather a new form of 
an old scriptural exhortation which 
has a fitting place at this time, amid 
the agnosticism and doubt so preva- 
lent today: 

Don’t pick a quarrel with the Past 
My friend, for if you knew, 

The Past has other foes enough 
To fight, and so have you. 

But if you wilfully persist, 
You'll surely be outclassed, 

And all your other foes will laugh— 
Don’t pick a qnarrel with the Past. 

The mission of the little volume 
is a happy one —to cheer and cast 
sunshine in the walks of life. 

FRANK FENWICK McL&op. 





The Cassell Publishing Company 
has added to its attractive Unknown 
Library a short story entitled Go 
Forth and Find. It is a tale of 
intense passion, suffering, adventure, 
in California and Italy, told in a 
simple, natural, calm, dispassionate 
style that is brightened by scattered 
bits of verse. 

The lesson to be gained is of the 
danger of concealment, secrecy, of 
the safety of frankness even about 
one’s own personal affairs; since we 
never know how our lives and for- 
tunes concern those of our compan- 
ions, 


C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse has 
just issued a second edition of How 
to Teach Natural Science, by Dr. 
W. Tl. Harris, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. ‘The popularity of this little 
volume during the half dozen years 
of its existence has been such 
that this new edition has become 
necessary. It is here issued in en- 
larged and improved form. ‘The 
volume considers the relations of 
natural science to civilization, its 
compass and the method of teaching 
it, outlining the latter through a 
seven years’ course, 


MAGAZINES. 


Conspicuous among the contents 
of the May Atlantic is Percival 
Lowell’s first paper on Mars. The 
subject is the Atmosphere of Mars, 
and it is treated with such skill that 
the reader finds new interest in the 
scientific information given. ‘wo 
papers of unusual historical interest 
are The Political Depravity of our 
Fathers, by’ John B. McMaster, and 
Dr. Rush and General Washington, 
by Paul Leicester Ford. ‘Two other 
papers, which may be spoken of 
naturally together, are Tramps with 
an Enthusiast, by Olive Thorne 
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Miller, and A Week on Walden’s 
Ridge, a Tennessee sketch, by Brad- 
ford Torrey. The second paper in 
the series, New Figures in Literature 
and Art, has for its subject Richard 
Harding Davis, and there is another 
paper on Autographs by George 
Birkbeck Hill. Ficton is well repre 
sented by installments of the two 
serials, A Singular Life, by Eliza 
beth Stuart Phelps, and The Seats 
of the Mighty, by Gilbert Parker. 
There is also a short story by Eliza 
Orne White, entitled A_ Faithful 
Failure. Among other contributions 
are A Standard Theatre, by T. R. 
Sullivan and Christmas Shopping at 
Assuin, by Agnes Repplier. The 
Contributors’ Cluband Book Reviews 
complete the issue. 


NOTES. 


A work on Agriculture, Practical 
and Scientific, by Professor James 
Muir, the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
is about to be published by Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Mr. Cary’s Life of George William 
Curtis was one of the six books most 
in demand during February in 
twenty representative American 
cities. 


The Scribners have in hand a 
revised and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Dana's How to Know the Wild 
Flowers. An entirely new set of 
plates will be used, and there will be 
fifty-two new illustrations, About 
fifty additional flowers will be 
described. 


Under the Man-Fig is the odd 
title of a novel soon to be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is 
by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis of New 
Orleans, who has had some admirable 
stories in the magazines. 


The ingenious Mr. Zangwill is 
one of the most prominent figures in 
the English world of letters, and yet 
up to now his masterpiece, Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto, has been practi- 
cally inaccessible to the general 
public. Published semi-privately, 
it has been hard to obtain, even at a 
large price. It is therefore a matter 
for congratulation that Macmillan 
& Co. will issue a new edition of it, 
in one volume. Children of the 
Ghetto is one of the most fascinat- 
ing books of the present day. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s 
spring announcements include Hand- 
book of Birds of Eastern North 
America, by Frank M. Chapman, 
Assistant Curator of Mammalogy 
and Ornithology, American Museum 
of Natural History, illustrated, Famil- 
iar Flowers of Field and Garden, by 
G. Schuyler Matthews, illustrated, 
Actual Africa; or, The Coming 
Continent, by Frank Vincent, with 
over one- hundred illustrations; An 
Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon—Mem- 
ories of the Baron de Ségur, in one 
volume, uniform with the Memoirs of 
the Baron de Méneval; General 
Sheridan, by General Henry E-: 
Davies, a new volume in the Great 
Commanders Series; The Female 
Offender, by Professor Lombroso, 
the first volume in the Criminology 
Series, edited by W. Douglass Morri- 
son, M. A.; The Story of Primitive 
Man, by Edward Clodd, illustrated, 
the second volume in the Library of 
Useful Stories; The Beginnings of 
Writing, by W. J. Hoffman, illus- 
trated, the third volume in the 
Anthropological Series ; The Art of 
Newspaper Making, by Charles A. 
Dana; Froebel’s Pedagogics of the 
Kindergarten, a new volume in the 
Inter-national Education Series; 
The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
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Wickenham, a novel by John Oliver 
Hobbes ; Bog-Myrtle and Peat, by 
S. R. Crockett, The Chronicles of 
Count Antonio, by Anthony Hope, 
In the Fire of the Forge, a romance 
of old Nuremberg, by Dr. Georg 
Ebers; The Wish, by Hermann 
Sudermann ; In Old New England ; 
or, The Romance of a Colonial Fire- 
side, by Hezekiah Butterworth ; The 
New Moon, by C. E. Raimond, 
author of George Mandeville’s Hus- 
band ; The Story of Sonny Sahib, 
by Mrs. Everard Cotes; Eve’s Ran- 
som, by George Gissing ; The Mar- 
riage of Esther, by Guy Boothby, 
author of On the Wallaby; Into the 
Highways and Hedges, by F. F. 
Montresor ; Fidelis, by Ada Cam- 
bridge; A Study in Prejudices, by 
George Pastnor ; James Vansittart’s 
Vengeance, by Mrs. J. H. Needell. 


The British Museum, the Newark 
Free Library and the St. Louis 
Public Library have just removed 
Oscar Wilde’s work from their 
shelves, and his name from their 
catalogues. Yet Mr. Wilde was 
known to be evil long before he got 
into court. 


The Harpers publish this week 
Hon. John Bigelow’s Life of Samuel 
J. Tilden. FourAmerican Universi- 
ties, Harvard, Princeton, Yale and 
Columbia is another recently pub- 
lished Harper book, Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs is out with a book 
to which he has given the unfortu- 
nately facetious title Mr. Bonaparte 
of Corsica. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
just published a book called Melting 
Snows. It isa translation made by 
the bright daughter of the late John 
Addington Symonds. 


Herbert Spencer will begin a new 
series of articles in The Popular 
Science Monthly for May. His 
general subject is Professional Insti- 
tutions, one of the divisions of his 
Synthetic Philosophy, and he will 
show how each of the professions 
has been developed out of the func- 
tions of the priests or medicine-man. 


Roberts Bros. will shortly publish 
The Curse of Intellect, an anony- 
mous story of a man and a monkey, 
the former civilizing the latter and 
making it unhappy by giving it in- 
tellect. They have in preparation 
William Morris’s The Wood Beyond 
the World. 


The fourth summer session of the 
School of Applied Ethics will open 
in Plymouth, Mass., on July 8, and 
continue five weeks. About eighty 
lectures will be given on economics, 
ethics, education and the history of 
religions. 


Macmillan & Co. announce the 
text of J. Comyns Carr’s play, King 
Arthur, as performed by Mr. Irving. 


In the latest number of the Happy 
Thought there is a highly entertain- 
ing pseudo-scientific disquisition 
upon the color of electric cars. 

The American Baptist Publication 
Society will publish in June The 
Spiritual Autobiography of A. J. 
Gordon, D. D., with an Interpreta- 
tion by A. T. Pierson, D. D. 


A story is told in Bookman, at the 
expense of a New York poet and 
critic, who is reputed not to rate his 
place in letters too low. In com- 
pany with H.C. Bunner, Laurence 
Hutton and Frank Stockton, he 
entered Delmonico’s for an after- 
theatre lunch, and as two young men 
occupied the only table for four 
available, they asked them to ex- 
change and take one of the smaller 
tables, which they readily did. 
From some overheard conversation 
it appeared that the young men were 


Maivent seileidiiibeiind and the 
poet felt benevolently moved to tell 
the young men whom they had had 
the privilege of obliging. It would 
be an experience in their life history, 
something to tell their grand chil- 
dren about in after years. So he in- 
troduced himself and added, “ This 
is Mr. Bunner, the editor of Puck, 
this is Mr. Laurence Hutton, and 
this is Mr. Frank Stockton.” A 
faint inscrutable smile came over 
the faces of the young men. Then 
one of them slapped the poet on the 
back. ‘“ My dear fellow,” he said, 
“so glad to know youall. And it 
gives me great pleasure to make my- 
self known to you. I myself am 
Kaiser Wilhelm ; and this,’’ touch- 
ing his companion lightly with a 
cheese stick, “this is my friend 
Fuerst Bismarck.” 

S. R. Crockett’s new book, Bog- 
Myrtle and Peat, is said to contain 
many of the best and most character- 
istic stories the author ever wrote. 
It comprises adventure tales, idylls, 
histories, tragedies, humors, tales of 
the Kirk, and an epilogue In Praise 
of Galloway. The book is expected 
with much interest, since it is the 
first collection of tales by Mr. 
Crockett which has appeared since 
his Stickit Minister. 

Professor Weismann has written 
an introduction to the German 
translation of Mr. Kidd’s Social 
Evolution, which is to be published 
immediately by Herr Fischer, of 
Jena. 

The Easter Number of Harper’s 
Young People contains an article 
entitled Sports and Games in Central 
Africa, by Lieutenant A. I. Moun- 
tenay Jephson. Lieutenant Jephson 
was Henry M. Stanley’s second in 
command in his last trip into the 
centre of Africa in search of Emin 
Pacha. 

Macmillan & Co., are about to 
publish the text of Mr. J. Comyns 
Carrs new Lyceum play, King 
Arthur. 


The volumes of the Temple Shake- 
speare published during the present 
month are Richard II. and the first 
and second parts of Henry IV., and 
then, so as not to break the trilogy, 
the three parts of Henry VI. will be 
published next month, and Henry 
V. and Richard III. in May. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 
early publication, Doctor Izard, a 
new romance by Miss Anna Katha- 
rine Green, the author of The Leaven- 
worth Case, Marked Personal, etc. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
FICTION. 


A Sawdust Doll. By Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 

A Soulless Singer. By Mary Catherine 
Lee. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

Melting Snows. By Prince Schoenaich- 
Carolath. Translated by Margaret Symonds. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


THEOLOGY. 


Outlines of Social Theology. By William 
DeWitt Hyde, D.D. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Boston: for sale by Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.50. 

The Saviour of the World. 
Ellwood Nash, D. D. 
Publishing House. 


By Charles 
Boston: Universalist 


UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS. 


After Dinner and Other Speeches. By 
John D. Long. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 

Churches and Castles of Medizval France. 
By Walter Cranston Larned. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Home Geography. By C. E. Long, Ph.D. 
New York: American Book Company. 25¢. 

Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hap- 
good. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Evolution of Industry. By Henry 
Dyer, C.E.M. A.. D.Sc. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, ‘$1.50. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTOR, 


The Prang Educational Company 
lishing a seriés of reproductions 
graphs of famous buildings and r 
aids for teaching Art and History 

These reproductions are about 
size, of the same color as the origina 


and do not fade on exposure t lig 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


An illustrated circular, showing 1 


thus far published, will be mailed « 


The Prang Educational Co.. 
646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St, 
Boston. New York 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 





McClure’s 


FOR APRIL. FIRST EDITION 


100, 000 Copies. 


t Read) ( 


A capitally illustrated Interview, in w 


Author of “ Trilby,” 


tells the story of his life, and how he w 
iustrated**Trilby,”’ with portraits of Du M 
and pictures of his home 


Napoteon— Russian Campaign, Le 
Waterloo, St. Helena, with pictures 
Hubbard collection 

Tammany—The first chapter of ir 
by E. J. Edwards 

Conan Doyle, lan Maclaren, Robert 
Barr. Three capital and characterist 
stories; also another Pinkerton Dete 

The Bank of Engiand—lis 


relation to the finances of the world 
And other Articles. 
PRICE, 15 CTS.; $1.50 A YEAR. 


For Sale by all New 


S.S. McCLURE, Ltd. 3° Lafayette P lace 
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BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARI 
to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O 
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BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


For the highe r education of vy “ 
Building unsurpassed for » Fa ne al 
T twelve in grove hae 
and skating. Classical and gene 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. )\ 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bra 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828 
For Boys and Girls of all ages 
care for health and for individual! 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Instit 
of Te chnology, for business and |! 
lege. Special students received into a 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by lat 
tory work. Instruction is given 
There i is Military Drill for boys. 
Street, Copley Square. 


‘The New, Revised 


Johnson's Cyelopetit 


The only American cyclopedia up to date. 


Specimen pages and circulars sent on apt 


J. H. LAMB, Manager. 


D. APPLETON & (0. 


fi FRANKLIN ST. 
Branch Office 43 BROMFIELD SI. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs 2 
accomplished reader or aman uensis 
for a few hours every day, 1 can ™ 
commend one. 


EDWARD £. 





HALE 


GERMAN LADY of education an¢ si 

ary ability, resident in Munich, wishes to aa 

= —— or medical works into German or Iss 

n furnish excellent references. Address = 
CAROLINE AIBL, in care of Tus Commonw BALT 
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THE STORY OF FOUR LITTLE STONES. 


NLY four little rude grave- 
( ) tones, almost hidden in the 
se by the public path across 
ric Green in the very heart 
isy city of New Haven. 
1 quiet spot just here, though 
sands of eager feet go hurrying 
jay long, and within sight and 
ire busy lines of electric 
the early days, a church 
istered about the church, 
still stands on its original 
Now all trace of 
except these few dark, rough 
| irregular stones, a few rude in- 
ils on each, figures which may be 
ead to make one date or another. 
Each year they seem to sink out of 
sight a little more, and the inscrip- 
; grow more illegible. In them 
; they offer little that is inter- 
esting, but they are all that is left of 
ind strange story. Close by 
, monument which tells ina few 
s part of the story ; let us stop 
hear the rest of it, before the 
; disappear entirely. 
men who settled New Haven 
carcely got the little colony 
established and began to feel at 
when affairs in the mother 
so stormy that they 
been heartily glad they 
re safely across the ocean away 
from it all, even at the cost of exile 
and loneliness. 


graves is 





ntry grew 
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Charles I was King. He be- 
nged to the family of Stuarts who 
with some good qualities had so 
bad ones that the English 
people finally made up their minds 
that the only way to get along with 
them was to have nothing more to 
do with them. Charles could not 
speak the truth, nor keep his promis- 
es. This is bad enough in a private 
citizen, but a thousand times worse 
ruler. The English tried to be 
patient, and hundreds of loyal men 
shed blood and treasure for him. If 
you will read the story of St. George 
ind St. Michael by George McDon- 
ld, you will hear how a grand loyal 
man stood by the King even after 
he distrusted him, and the ruin it 
brought him and his house. But at 
ast patience was exhausted, and 
Charles’s enemies tried him in a 
court of theirown making and de- 
cided that the only safety for Eng- 
ind was to cut. off his head and so 
put him out of the way of either 


many 

















e. ’ 
. ‘ making or breaking any more 
od promises. 
It was a sad thing to do, for 

“harles had many friends who loved 

CS him, and he had been a kind father 

nis children. It was a bold thing 

to do, for if the sober English peo- 

ST. 7 once began cutting off the heads 
* their kings when they did not 
‘ke them, where would it end and 

a what ruler would be safe? We may 

is ap well believe that the twelve jud 

oa Pipers elve judges 

ee anf hee y gave the sentence 
~usht about it and hesitated and 
wished there was some other way ; 

E but there was not; at least, they de- 

— cided SO. 

ser : 

wae gar tries was beheaded at White- 

ras amid tears and lamentations 

:ALTH. from his fri 


ends and sternly sober 
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A STORY 


‘By Mary N ‘Blakeslee 
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rejoicings’from his enemies.2eThen 
came the days of Cromwell and the 
commonwealth; you can read about 
them in Dickens’s Child’s History 
of England and Mrs. Charles’s Dray 
tons and Davenants. 

In the meantime Charles’s oldest 
son, another Charles, wandered up 
and down, hiding in forests and 
farmhouses and escaping in various 
Scott’s Woodstock will 
tell you about some of his adven 
tures. At last he came ‘into his 
own again;” that is, he was made 
King, and the loyal English people 
were very glad, for they loved their 
kings because they were their kings, 
even if they were bad men; but 
Charles's troubles had not made 
him a better man as they often do 
when a man is sound at heart. For 
Charles, now Charles II, had many 
of his father’s bad qualities without 
any of his good ones, and poor Eng- 
land’s shouts of joy at his restora- 
tion soon changed to anxiety and 
sorrow. 

Charles was especially bitter to- 
wards all who had anything to do 
with his father’s death; we can 
hardly blame him for that, but he 
need not have been so barbarous. 
Some of the judges, Regicides they 
called them then —or King-killers 
— were put to death in very cruel 
ways ; I should not like to tell you 
how, even; it makes us shudder and 
grow cold all over to hear about it. 

Three of the judges escaped, and 
how glad they must have been to 
know of the little colony across the 
sea where they could be sure of sym- 
pathy and protection; for had not 
the colonists left England and their 
pleasant homes to get away from 
just such men as Charles and his 
friends. They came to New Haven, 
and the Minister, John Davenport, 
preached a sermon, in which, with- 
out saying so in so many words, he 
told them to shelter the fugitives: 
“If any come to you from other 
countries, as from France, or Eng- 
land, or any other place, be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers, hide 
the outcasts, bewray not him that 
wandereth, make noon as midnight.” 
We can imagine how quietly and so- 
berly the people walked home from 
church that day. That was some- 
thing to talk about under your 
breath. It was not an altogether 
safe and easy thing to go against 
the King’s proclamation, even in 
New England. 

That very day the judges came, 
were kindly received and quietly 
taken care of here and there in the 
city; but it was not long before 
Charles found out where they were. 
British officers and soldiers came 
hurrying over as fast as sails could 
carry them to bring them back to a 
horrid death. 

Several times they almost caught 
them. One story is, that they were 
walking out toward the open coun- 
try when some mounted soldiers 
came so closely upon them that they 
hid under a bridge over Mill river, 
on a road leading to East Rock, and 
heard the horses hoofs go clattering 
over their heads. Fortunately it 
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was low tide,and there was space 
enough between the water and the 
pier of the bridge for them to stand 
upon, though somewhat damp and 
slimy. As soon as the soldiers were 
safely out of sight, the men crept 
out and hurried back to hide among 
their friends again. 

At one place in the city the 
streets broaden out into an open 
space, and in the centre isa little 
flat-iron shaped park ; from it three 
roads spread out like the sticks of a 
fan. These streets or avenues are 
called Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell, 
the names of the three judges; and 
the tradition is that once, when hard 
pressed by the soldiers, each man 
took the street now called by his 
name, sure that they could not 
catch them all. It is almost too 
bad to spoil such a good story, but 
truth compels me to say that Dix- 
well probably did not come to New 
Haven till several years afterwards, 
though he did live and die there in 
quiet retirement. 

Another day the soldiers were so 
close upon them that they fledinto a 
house standing somewhat by itself. 
The country was so open that they 
could not hope to escape across the 
fields, so they passed out of one 
door and into*another, and Mrs. Al- 
lerton, the mistress of the house, 
hid them in a large closet in the 
kitchen. ‘The closet door looked 
like the rest of the wall, and brass 
pans and kettles hung on the out- 
side of it. So when she told the 
men that the judges had been there 
and gone out again they never 
thought of the closet. 

But this was too dangerous for the 
judges’ friends as well as for them- 
selves; some other hiding place 
than the town must be found. New 
Haven is built upon a wide beauti- 
ful plain, sloping gradually upwards 
from the water’s edge. About two 
miles from the shore back of the 
city, two precipitous bluffs, called 
East and West Rocks, rise up abrupt- 
ly about three hundred feet ; at the 
back they slope down to the level of 
the surrounding country, and on this 
slope of West Rock, well hidden in 
the woods, is the famous Judges’ 
Cave. Properly speaking, it is not a 
cave at all, only three or four large 
slab-shaped rocks lifted up and lean- 
ing together so as to form a tent 
shaped cavity in which a man might 
stand nearly upright, though rather 
cramped quarters for two men to 
live in. It must have been a good 
hiding place in those days, when all 
the country was heavily wooded, and 
the city was still nestled close to the 
water side, two miles or more away. 

Here they hid for several weeks. 
A boy from one of the neighboring 
farm-houses used to carry food and 
leave it on a certain stump ‘for 
some men working in the woods.’ 
He must have wondered who the 
mysterious men were who never 
appeared, but who took away the 
food and brought back the empty 
dishes. Perhaps he lingered about 
hoping to see the men come out of 
the woods, or perhaps he hurried 
home through the deepening twilight 
with a shivering glance over his 
shoulder lest he shou/d see the men 
come out of the woods. However 
that may be, the secret was loyally 
kept, for we do not hear that they 
were ever tracked there. 

But if British soldiers could not 
follow them, something else could. 
One night in the early autumn, as 
they were just lying down on their 
somewhat uncomfortable beds of 





leaves, two blazing cat-like eyes 
glared in at them from the entrance 
to their ‘cave.’ They were brave 
men; one of them had fought on 
English battle-fields ; but they had 
no guns, and we do not wonder that 
they hurried down to the nearest 
farm-house as fast as their feet could 
carry them, It was probably some 
panther or wild-cat looking about 
for his familiar winter quarters. 

We hear of them next on the 
Woodbridge hills, a low-lying range 
which skirts the New Haven plain, 
still further inland. Here are 
traces of them, not so much in 
stories of what they did, as in names 
which still linger about the places 
where they stayed. Hatchet Har- 
bor, where they found a hatchet 
lost by some hunter just when they 
needed one to cut down trees and 
boughs for their cabin; the Lodge, 
the Lookout, the Fort, Providence 
Hill, are some of the names they 
gave to their hiding places. The 
remains ofa rude cabin of stones 
and rocks are still to be seen. 

From these hills there is a beauti- 
ful view of the plain below, the dis- 
tantcity andtheharbor. How they 
must have watched the sails as they 
came in and wondered what news 
they brought from England. Were 
the dear families they had left there 
still safe and well? Had the un- 
scrupulous King wreaked his venge- 
ance on these innocent ones? But 
hardest of all must have been the 
thought that all they had suffered for 
England’s and freedom’s sake was 
lost. We know now that England 
will always bea better and a freer 
country for what they and their 
friends had done for her; but they 
could not see the future, and the 
days must have dragged long and 
wearily. They were good men and 
had learned to trust in God, and 
their faith in him kept them brave 
and patient, for they knew, 

“ Though the mills of God grind slowly 

Yet they grind exceeding small, 

Though with patience stands he waiting 

With exactness grinds he all.” 

But what have the four little 
stones to do with all this? you ask. 
Nothing, except that the little stones 
mark the graves of these men; not 
all of them, we are not sure of but 
one, that of Dixwell, for even after 
they were dead and buried their 
friends did not dare to put their 
names in full on their grave-stones 
lest the wicked King should dig up 


the poor dead bodies and _ insult 
them. 
These almost forgotten graves 


mark where men lie who belong to 
that noble army of martyrs who one 
after another in different ages and 
countries have suffered and died 
that the rest of the world might be 
freer and happier. What we owe 
to such men we do not often stop to 
think. Ifthe call ever comes for 
any of us to step into the ranks of 
that army, may we be wise enough 
to understand it and brave enough 
to follow it. Our own beloved 
America has had many such heroes: 
she may need many more. 
Mary N. BLAKESLEE. 





A YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 
home governess for the months of July and 
August. She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions. Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 
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HE subject of fog signals was 

discussed before the M. P. 

Club at its meeting in the Institute 
of Technology on Monday evening, 
the speaker being Maj. W. R. Liver- 
more of the U. S. Army, who has 
charge of the lighthouses and signals 
in this district. The paper wasa 
most interesting one, embodying as 
it did the experiments undertaken by 
Maj. Livermore along our New Eng 
land coast, experiments which shed 
much light on several vexed ques 
tions. 

The lights of the lighthouses in 
clear weather, said the speaker, are 
obscured only by the curvature of 
the earth, but in fogs, since even the 
sun is hidden, they become invisible. 
Sound, however, travels well under 
some conditions of storm,and a cen- 
tury or two ago the use of bells was 
begun as a warning in times when 
the light could not be seen. At Bos- 
ton Light a cannon was once used as 
a signal, and many other devices 
have been invented to warn mari- 
ners as they approach the shore. 

The United States is the only 
nation in the world which makes an 
attempt to line its entire shores with 
signals, the theory here being to 
place such signals sufficiently close 
to permit of shore navigation in any 
weather ; but practically the system 
is not quite complete. In 1851 the 
transmission of signals through the 
air was investigated by Gen, Duane; 
afterwards it was taken up by Henry 
and continued by him with more or 
less activity up to the time of his 
death. During the past year a sys- 
tematic series of experiments was 
undertaken by the Lighthouse De- 
partment, and Maj. Livermore, who 
had this investigation in charge, had 
been able to secure quite a number 
of observations which throw light on 
matters which have been puzzles to 
all previous experimenters 

The signals which are in common 
use are the siren, devised in 1870 by 
Brown, which can be heard ten or 
twelve miles; whistles, which will 
carry eight or ten miles; trumpets, 
with a range of six miles, and _ bells, 
which can be heard not more than 
three-quarters of a mile. In addi- 
tion there are floating bells, which 
can be heard for slight distances 
only, and whistling buoys, which are 
nearly as powerful as the trumpet. 
The experiments of the last season 
had to consider the efficiency of the 
signals and their expense. The 
sirens can be heard for long distances, 
but they are very expensive. On 
the other hand, bells are not costly 
to operate, but they are audible for 
short distances only. A portion of 
the experiments dealt with larger 
bells and with the giving of the 
present bells a harder stroke with 
the hammer, both of which give the 
bell signals a higher efficiency. 

With reference to the transmission 
of the signals through the air, pre- 
vious experiments or comparisons 
have been uneven; for example, no 
trumpet has ever been constructed 
large enough to be properly com- 
pared with the siren. Maj. Liver- 
more’s experiments concerned them- 
selves with the efficiency of the sig- 
nals, the details of their construc- 
tion and position, the reflections and 
the refractions of the ‘sound rays,’ 


and the effect of obstacles 
and distant from the source 
sound. 

For this purpose, one of the light- 
house steamers was fitted for the 
work, and observations in all kinds 
of weather and under differing con- 
ditions were secured. With refer- 
ence to obstacles, it was found that 
intervening obstacles tend to dimin- 
ish the intensity of the sound, irreg 
ular surfaces near and in front of the 
signals effectively lessen their effi- 
ciency, obstacles behind the signal 
cut off the sound in that direction, 
and obstacles at a distance from the 
signal cut off the sound in their im- 
mediate shadows 

As to the effect of weather condi- 
tions, these facts appear: Rain and 
snow do not of themselves modify 
the transmission of sound, but in 
affecting the temperature of the at- 
mosphere they do influence the re- 
fraction of the sound and may indeed 
under certain conditions cause it to 
be lost to objects on the surface of 
the water. This is a most important 
discovery, for it accounts beauti- 
fully for the so called ‘ghosts,’ which 
are areas within which no sound 
from the signals can be heard. These 
silent areas have been accounted 
for in different ways, Tyndall having 
given a ‘flocculent material’ 
tion, which while within the limits 
of laboratory experiment seems 
hardly possible on so large a scale 
as it must be innature. Maj. Liver- 
more finds that under certain condi 
tions of wind relative to the posi- 
tion of the signal, the sound rays be- 
come refracted upwards in certain 
places, reaching the surface of the 
water at more distant points in pre- 
cisely the same line. 

A curious example of this was 
once observed in experimenting near 
Boston Light. At a distance of 
about a mile from the Light, no 
sound whatever was heard from the 
signals at the Light, and it was 
thought that they had been stopped. 
Suddenly, however, they were heard 
in full intensity, and the steamer was 
stopped and backed again into the 
silent area. A man was sent up the 
mast, and he reported that he could 
hear the signals although no sound 
could be heard on deck. 

This experiment was repeated sev- 
eral times, and a position was found 
where the noises could be heard at 
the bow of the steamer but not at 
the stern. The signals employed on 
this occasion included a bell, a_fog- 
horn, a whistle and a gun; and al- 
though the smoke of the gun and the 
steam of the whistle could be seen 
from the steamer, no sound reached 
its deck while in the silent area. 
The sound rays, refracted through 
the conditions of the atmosphere, 
formed an arch over the silent area. 

As the outcome of these experi- 
ments and investigations, there are 
many matters of interest and im- 
portance. Scientifically, the explana- 
tion of the atmospheric conditions 
which cause the silent area and the 
underlying principles of refraction of 
‘sound rays’ are of great impor- 
tance ; while, practically, there are 
many matters closely related thereto. 
The location for signals so that their 
efficiency may be to seaward, and 
not, as now, often times to landward, 


near to 
of the 


solu- 


where, as the speaker said, ‘the in- 
habitants of the cottages do not 
seem to appreciate their value,’ the 
placing of them so that the silent 
area may be overcome, and other 
matters of this nature are of the 
greatest practical advantage. 

The lecture was throughout of the 
greatest interest, being fully illus 
trated with graphic drawings, photo- 
graphs of the fog signals and of the 
prominent lighthouses along our 
northern coast. ‘The most striking 
of the graphic drawings was a series 
representing the intensity of the sig- 
nals throughout the course of the 
experimental trips, the relation of 
the silent area to the direction of the 
wind in its upper and lower currents 
being indicated. 


A MOST active and devoted 
scientist is lost to the world in 
Prof. James Dana, 
passed away in New 
good old age of 
tinuing his labors 
lotted three 
man’s life, 


who has just 
Haven at the 
eighty-two. Con 
long past the al 
and ten years of 
his later work has shown 
no diminution in quantity 
ity from that of his 
Within a couple of 
Dana has issued to the world his 
new geology, the product of his 
spare time since attaining his eight- 
ieth birthday, a work of which any 
young man might well be proud had 
it been his only volume But here 
is it but the crowning achievement 
of a well spent life. The activity of 
these old men is surprising; old in 
years, only, however, for the 
has it that a man is only 
feels. 

Dr. James Hall,the state geologist 
of New York is another of these 
wonderful old men. rhe story of 
his work in the geology of New York 
for more than fifty years is an inter- 
esting one. Troubled in his younger 
days by lack of appreciation on the 
part of those who had the care of 
the funds, he worked along, drawing 
on his own slender resources, estab- 
lishing the foundation of 
which is the model of the world, 
based with the utmost care on prin- 
ciples which are beyond question. 
A year or two ago, on some public 
occasion, Dr. Hall had opportunity 
to speak of his work, and after a 
retrospect, he began a_ speech of 
promise for the future, and with the 
enthusiasm of the schoolboy he un- 
folded his plans, work enough in them 
to keep him busy for a quarter of a 
century more; work which would 
seem ambitious if laid out by a young 
man at the very beginning of his ca- 
reer. 
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T is pleasant to see in a late vol- 
ume of the German publication, 
Palzontographica,a paper by a young 
local scientist, Dr. Charles R. East- 
man, a paper which betokens that 
his work has such seriousness and 
character as to have attracted the 
attention and secured the confidence 
of the European workers in the same 
line. The monograph, which deals 
with a technical subject, the Genus 
Oxyrhina, written as it is in the 
German tongue, is creditable to the 
author as well as to the institution 
with which he is connected, the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology in 
Cambridge. 

Of course, with the manifold living 
interests which surround us, we can 
hardly spare a moment to think of 
Oxyrhina, since the greater portion 
of the species has become extinct, 
but they still have a bit of interest 
to us all, since their legacy to us in 
their bones and teeth, their remains 
in our southern phosphate beds, serve 
to make green our lawns and to cause 
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inson’s library and furniture in the 
Stamp Act riots, the town instructed 
their Representative to use his in- 
fluence to have the made 
good to the sufferers, from the public 
treasury. 

In 1766, our town voted unani- 


losses 


mously to * take all prudent and 
legal measures to encourage the 


produce and manufactures of this 
Province, and to lessen the use of 
superfluities, and particularly the 
following imported articles.” Then 
follows a long list of articles, every 
one of which we now manufacture 
without danger of competition from 
foreign countries. 


In 1772, a committee was chosen 
to consider and report “ what it may 
be proper for the town to do relat- 
ing to the present unhappy situation 
of the country.” This committee 
reported resolutions: ‘“ That no 
good man can be silent and enac- 
tive in the cause of liberty, at this 
alarming period; that no civil 
officer, whois a servant of the people, 
can constitutionally or with safety 
to them, be dependent on the Crown 
for his support; that all taxation 
imposed onthe inhabitants of the 
Colonies, without their consent or 
representation in Parliament, for the 
purpose of raising a revenue, is un 
constitutional and oppressive.” 


It is noticeable that one of the 
Judges against whom one of these 


resolutions was aimed was Edmund 
Trowbridge, who was a native of 
the town, born on the place after- 
wards purchased by Edward Durant, 
whose son drew up the resolutions. 
This contention as to support of the 
Judges was again continued in town 
meeting in 1773. 

It would be interesting to inquire 
when our town meetings ceased to 
express themselves concerning gen- 
eral principles not involving the 
immediate interests of the town. In 
1773 a circular letter was received 
from the selectmen of Boston to 
which the town voted the following 
reply: “ We acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of November last. 
We greatly applaud you and think 
ourselves and the whole Province 
much obliged to you for your gen- 
erous exertions and the patriotic 
spirit for which you stand distin- 
guished. As far as in us lies, we 
would encourage your hearts to per- 
severe in all legal, loyal, regular and 
constitutional methods for the re- 
dress of the grievances we feel, and 
for preventing those we have reason 
to fear. We regret the odium cost 
on the respectable town of Boston as 
being of a factious spirit. It is not 
a factious spirit, but the cool, dis- 
passionate and just complaining of 
thegenerality ofhis Majestys dutiful 
and loyal subjects, in this popular 
Province.” 

In 1773 and 1774, the odious tax 
on tea was the subject of vigorous 
resolves against the importation and 
use of India tea. A committee was 
appointed to secure the pledge of all 
citizens not to use the tea, and the 
names of all persons refusing to 
pledge themselves were to be re- 
ported back to the town. Local 
tradition holds that tea was found in 
the shoes of several citizens the 
morning after the Boston Tea Party. 

Coming events cast a strong 










































































































Beecham’'s pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000.000 bores. 





shadow in 1774. The select men 
were instructed to use their dis- 
cretion in providing firearms for 
those too poor to obtain them, In 
January, 1775, John Pigeon pre- 


sented to the town two field pieces, 
and a company of Minute Men was 
organized and met once a week for 
drill. There were, besides, two com- 
panies of Militia in the town; at- 
tendance at drill was paid eight- 
pence by the town, and this was 
soon raised to one shilling, with eight 
shillings extra for the eight officers. 
rhe Committee of Correspondence 
was allowed ‘pocket expenses’; the 
town was truly putting itself ona 
war footing. 

Such was the progress of events 
preceding that notable day in April 
we now celebrate as Patriots’ Day. 

Just how the news reached New 
ton by daybreak, April 19, 1775, 
that the British were to march that 
day to destroy the Provincial stores 
at Concord, we do not know. It 
may have been from William Dawes, 
but it is not unlikely that the news 
was brought by that Boston School 
master, Joseph Ward, whose father 
lived near Captain Wiswall who com- 
manded the East Company of 
Militia. Michael Jackson notified 
the Minute Men, and, in the absence 
of the Captain when they gathered 
at Angiers Corner, was chosen Cap 
tain fro tem and started forthwith 
for the rendezvous at Watertown 
Meeting House. ‘Three companies 
left Newton to meet the British, 
two hundred and eighteen men on 
the rolls, and a number of others 
beyond the legal age. Noah Wis- 
wall, an old man of seventy-six years, 
whose two sons and several sons-in- 
law were in the East Company, 
went along ‘to see what ‘the boys 
were doing’—a grim humor char- 
acteristic of those hardy farmers. 


Capt. Joseph Fuller was seventy- 
two, Deacon Joseph Ward sixty- 
nine, 

We cannot follow in detail the 


deeds of those patriots. They hung 
upon the flank of Lord Percy’s 
troops from Concord to Lechmere’s 
Point. The story of that retreat 
has been often told, Timothy Jack- 
son brought home a British musket. 
Twenty-eight miles they marched, 
from early morning till dark. 

Of the days to follow in the long 
years of the Revolutionary War, we 
cannot now speak. Nearly every 
man of the town took part in the 
war, while some attained to promi- 
nence—Timothy Jackson, Michael 
Jackson, Joseph Ward, Daniel Jack- 
son, Joseph Fuller, Nathaniel Seger 
—and the stories of many others 
linger in the local and family tradi- 
tions. 

This ‘ Patriots’ Day’ we now cele- 
brate. We cannot better observe it 
than by telling over again the deeds 
they performed and by preserving 
the fast vanishing records of their 
heroic devotion to country. Here 
in Massachusetts we cannot help 
associating the two Aprils, 1861 and 
1775, alike in patriotic uprising of 
our people; the one to make a 
nation, the other to preserve it. 

Sicut patribus sit Deus nobis. 

WILLIAM CARVER BATES. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & Co. 

323 and 325 Washington S8t., 
Opp. Old South Church, 

Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
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RENOVATE YOUR HOMES 


Those of our readers who contemplate renova- 
ting their home by having their carpets taken up 
and thoroughly cleansed and relaid, are recom- 
mended to the establishment of The Richard H. 
J. Nagle"Co., on the corner of Castle and Middlesex 
streets, Mr. Nagle uses steam process, which 
secures the most satisfactory results, and removes 
all stains and destroys all moths or insects that 
usually find their way into carpets despite the 
eftorts of the most careful housekeeper, Lf you 
wish to have your chairs, sofa, or lounge uphol- 
stered either in plush, leather or other covering, or 
your cane chairs reseated, Mr. Nagle will make 
them look equal to new, and no one else in the 
bnsiness will give you better work or lower price, 
or more gentlemanly or courteous attention. We 
cheerfully recommend him. 








L. E. FLETCHER & 60. 


Always on hand a complete line of 
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CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


LE. Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Superfluous Hair. 


moles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return. A _ special 
pou process, approved by physicians, absolute- 

sure. Consultation or correspondence cor. 
dially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 
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MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE, 

Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 

MANICURING 50c. 
Frée sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all calees this week. 






37 Temple Place, Boston. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


pote the Dutch Proce Dutch Process, no Alka- 
or other Chemicals or Dyes aro 
parations. 


miteeniB Sah tea B beolutely 
e yiute 
pure StS SS and costs Serb han ne Cont & Op. 
SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


“I have basins, ewers of tin, 


vewter and glass, 
Great vessels of copper, fine 


atten and brass, 


+ Both pots, pans and kettles such as never was.”’ 


Newberry 


Kitchen - Furnishings, 


‘* Back Bay”’ 
Kitchen Furnishing Store. 


JAMES DONALDSON & CO., 
1036 Boylston Street. 


(Near Massachusetts Ave.) 
Telephone, Tremont 517. 
Send for Chafing Dish Cook Book. 
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WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


THOMAS & GO. 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialty. 


OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 
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PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Free upon Application, 
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THE MODERN PARENT. 


ae of the practices and prin- 

ciples which were once held as 
the very elements of morality and 
good living have got sadly mixed 
and mislaid. We might enumerate 
many—such as obedience to author- 
ity, belief in the power of 
experience to guide inexperience 

which form part of the phenomena 
by which the spirit of the age mani 
fests itself. Among the others we 
may place the strange abdication of 
parents, and the facile way in which 
they have let the sceptre of author- 
ity pass from their hands to those of 
their children. 

From the earliest age the child of 
a modern parent is allowed to judge 
for itself, and choose that which it 
thinks is best for its soul’s health 
and bodily welfare; in fact, the 
child’s crude fancies are accepted as 
eternal facts and unconquerable 
idiosyncracies, ° 

Wanting bread and jam, it refuses 
bread al milk. Henceforth and 
forever Robby is assumed to be 
unable to take milk and _ special 
provision has to be made for his 
callow appetite. Her affections 
fixed on apple pie, Susie turns up 
her four-year-old nose at the ‘milky 
pudding ’ wisely provided because of 
its healthfulness. Henceforth Susie 
is pitied for her inability to eat 
farinaceous food, and dinner time 
sees her tastes attended to in a 
private and particular bit of sweet, 
just as at breakfast and tea Robby 
eschews the more wholesome bread 
and milk, and is regaled on tea, 
toast and jam instead. 

Just so with education, and the 
courtesy of good breeding is at a 
discount, and most children and 
young people are allowed to be as 
rude as they like and as discourteous 
as_ self-consideration and want of 
respect for others can make them 

The cant of individualism has no 
more disastrous expression than in 
this neglect of moral and personal 
training, which is so eminently 
characteristic of modern parents; 
wherein they show themselves less 
sagacious than the birds and beasts, 
all of which teach their young the 
lessons of skill and management 
they have acquired in their own 
passage through life. 

Modern parents do not consider 
education as part of the duties in- 
cumbent on them. Education to 
them means simply the instruction 
given by the master or mistress 
hired for the purpose. Of that 
subtler and more important sort, 
perhaps best expressed by the word 
training, they take no heed and to 
it give no thought. 

Young people ought to have free- 
dom, they say, excusing their own 
supineness and the _ subsequent 
revolt; until, when too late, the 
parents regret the fatal weakness 
which made them believe in self 
development, free from{the direction 


‘ or influence of experience, and feel 


to their 
headstrong 


bitterly the dishonor done 
superior age in this 
masterfulness of youth. The forces 
which they did not bind in their 
small beginnings they cannot con- 
trol in their strength. The contest 
was given up ere it had well begun, 
the reins were laid on the neck of the 
young colts without attempting 
guidance. ‘The spirit of the age is 
so unlike anything they had been 
taught, or accustomed to respect, 
that their hearts fail them, and they 
feel as if modern life were a hideous 
dream andthe past were the only 
wholesome reality. 

In fact, the world has gone too far 
on the side opposite to that where 
once it went too far in the severity 
of its discipline. From the arbi- 
trariness which set itself to rule with 
an iron rod, to mould a child’s mind 
and character as though free will 
were but a vain conceit and human 
nature was wrought in wax — to com- 
pel desire, to thwart instincts, deny 
tendencies—we have come now to 
the very reverse, when there is little 
or no attempt made at direction, 
much less at coercion. 

The pendulum of human history 
swings with a regular beat, and 
reaction is always proportioned to 
the primal action. The old severi- 
ties are compensated for in the new 
indulgencies, and the austerities of 
the past find their exact converse in 
the laxity of the present. As things 
are, we must soon have another 
change if we are to have anything 
like order or discipline maintained 
in family life. To the home, from 
the home and for the home—the 
pivot of the world all must come. 
As its character is, so shall be the 
character of each nation. Ee. A. R. 


RULES FOR BATHING. 

F the body be exhausted by fatigue, 

sickness, loss of sleep, or from 

any cause, reaction cannot readily 

take place; therefore the skin, 

under such circumstances, should 

not be exposed to cold, nor bathed 
in cold water. 

Never bathe when greatly ex- 
hausted, nor within two hours after 
a meal for a full bath, or one 
hour fora partial bath. Probably 
the best time to bathe is just before 
going to bed, as any danger of 
taking cold is thus avoided; and 
another potent reason is that the 
complexion is improved by keeping 
warm for several hours after leaving 
the bath. 

A couple of pounds of bran en- 
closed ina thin bag and then put 
into the bath tub is excellent for 
softening the skin. It should be 
left to soak in a small quantity of 
water several hours before being 
used. The atmosphere of the room 
must be such as not to cause chilli- 
ness to the bather. 

When suffering from fevers, or 
almost anysickness, the body should 
be sponged in bed, in a flannel sheet 


| Near West, 
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Corset Waist 
For LADIES, 
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CHILDREN 
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FERRIS BROS. 34) Broadway. N 


Philadelphia Ice Creamy, 
150 TREMONT ST., 


Boston 


ONLY OFFICE 


ICE CREAM 


AND 


agen 


Furnished for gig Far 
Weddings, Parties, etc., De! 
all parts of City, Highla Is 
Brookline. 


Sunday orders must be in Saturday, 
Telephone 1060. 


Boston Storage Warchouse 


Massachusetts and Westland A\ 
Back Bay, 


Near Huntington avenue 
household and office furniture, 
tures and other personal propert 
well-ventilated rooms from $1 50 | 
upward, according to size, each wit 
lock and key; open storage for 
merchandise and separate compart: 
trunks, cases and packages; fire 
lar-proof VAULTS for silverware and 
uables; warehouse receipts given 
packed for transportation. For rat 
at office, Westland avenue, Telephone 
268, Tremont. F. W. LINCOLN, ( 
Manager. 
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Steam Carpet Cleans 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses Made Ovei and 

Returned same day. 
Forniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Stata 

J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord St 


CITY OF BOSTON 


Notice to Housekeepers and ‘Tenadls 





Housekeepers and other occu] 
dwellings are requested to place t! 
and cellar dirt and sweepings in 
the streets opposite their premises | 
the hours of sunrise and 2 o'clock !’.? 
the following days: Monday, April 2 29 
Tuesday, April 30; Wednesday, ray 
1; Thursday, May 2; Friday, May * 
when they will be removed by the city cam 
After which times no person will be allowe 
to place any dirt, ashes, filth or rubbis® © 
any kind whatever, in any of the ways 
streets or places of the city, without 2 P® 
mit from the Superintendent of Streets 
B. T. WHEELER, 
Superintendent of 
Boston, April 13, 1895. 
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F nging a large bath towel over the P astry by another when cooled in se yerated compart- for cleaning, etc. 
ter and wrapping it ) ' | 
Ey “hee ae the blanket FIG CUSTARD PUDDING, ments. Send for illustrated catalogue. Manufactured and for sale by 
towel with plenty of hot PLIT some figs in two and fit The f ieni -R fri ‘ tor Co 35 Hanover St. Boston, Mass 
wel, v ) ' some figs in o and fi ygic CRC ¥cra a . > ° 
keep all warm. them round the bottom and 
is not beneficial to the — sides of a plain, well buttered mould. - —_——— oe 
rhe electric condition of the Fill up with a custard mixture, into — THE NEW — 
4 re to do with its uncom- which two or three tablespoonfuls of F ms 
ic. , FOR AND 
; than has its dampness. grated bread crumbs, or some 0 R I E N T A L B TH Ss LADIES 
ndition is negative and crushed sweet biscuits, have been TURKISH A GENTLEMEN 
aS ressed and debilitated, ve , ; = . TH " ; 
s ; bhed with : mixed. Let the pudding steam for Corner of Boyston and Tremont Streets. 
a iid be rubbed with a = an hour, and turn out of the mould - | 
: If the towel be wruug when quite cold, slipping a_ knife Open day and night except Sunday nights LADIES: Week days, 8 a.m. to I p. m. 


, : : . : , except Saturdays. Sundays, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. GENTLEMEN: Week days, t p. m. to 8 
nd dried over night it Nia ee I y oF 5} TLE! : 
pixies esl ¥ ae around the sides first; serve with | a, m. and all day Saturday. Sundays untili p.m. Turkish and Russian Baths $1. 
good substitute ora cream. Six Tickets for $5, Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can do so without extra, 
bath This is also a charge. ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprieror 
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UNEQUALED FOR FINE TABLE USE. It is well to be posted upon the 
bicycle price situation. 
The great Columbia plant is work- 
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OSTON’S operatic debauch is at 

last over. 

When next the Italian Company 
comes to Mechanics Hall, it is to be 
hoped that the management will have 
the grace to spread an awning from 
the street to the door on stormy 
nights or hire policemen to hold 
umbrellas over the heads of ladies 
who arrive in the rain, 


The Handel and Haydn 
celebrated Good Friday and Easter 
with appropriate performances; those 
who were present Friday night will 
not soon forget the wonderfully fine 
singing of Mr. William H. Rieger. 
The tenor is so frequently called a 
thankless part that it is a pleasure to 
record the finest rendering of the 
words of the Evangelist that has been 
given in many a year. ‘The organ, 
orchestra and piano were at odds to 
a perceptible degree, but the choruses 
were for the most part magnificently 
sung. 

On 


Sor lety 


Sunday night, 
and altos, who had appeared in 
gloomy black two nights before, 
bloomed out in all the colors of the 
spectrum: the stage looked like a 
vast parterre of highly variegated 
sweet peas. Mr. J. C,. D. Parker's 
oratorio or cantata, The Life of Man, 
composed expressly for the Society, 
was given for the first time, making 
it a suitable commemoration of the 
eight hundredth concert. The text 
is a curious mixture of Scripture 
gathered together in pursuance of 
some occult scheme of selection, be- 
ginning with the Creation and ending 
with the Church Triumphant. In 
the sixth division, the inspiration for 
achorus and bass solo is derived 
from a text apparently incomplete : 
“Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sins ; and if not, blot me, | pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast writ- 
ten.” The sextet with extra voice, 
entitled The Church Militant, is writ- 
ten on seven texts conveying prom- 
ises to him that overcometh, 

The intention of the composer was 
evidently to express all the possible 
joy of religion: the general impres- 
sion of the whole work was that of 
the most radiant cheerfulness. So 
far did it go in that direction that if 
one had not known what the words 
were the hearer would have been un- 
likely to take the music for anything 
else than secular. This cheerful, 
light, optimistic tone was manifest 
from the first notes of the overture 
indeed, the orchestration throughout 
is very spirited and almost melodra- 
matic. Especially isthis so in the 
fifth division, entitled Murder, the 
words of which are given to the cho- 
rus and alto solo. The tinkling piz- 
zicatos savor little of religious music. 
But in spite of possible strictures on 
the ground of taste, the composition 
created a pleasing impression and 
has sufficient variety and _brilliancy 
to make it sure of great popularity. 
Its old fashioned character would 
make it appeal to a large majority of 
people. The choruses were evidently 
pleasant to sing: the singers took 
hold of them with enthusiasm and 
made them go with refreshing ‘swing.’ 
As on Friday night, the solo tenor 
carried off the honors of the evening. 
Neither Miss Hamlin nor Miss Little 


the sopranos 
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added to their laurels, but Mr. George 
]. Parker was admirable. The orches 
tra played with much more precision 
than at the first concert of the year. 


At the symphony concert, Saturday 
night, Rubinstein’s so called ‘Russian’ 
symphony began the programme. 
The last movement is unduly long, 
but there is in the work a great deal 
that is extremely interesting. The 
interweaving of Russian folk-songs as 
themes for development is very 
cleverly managed, and the originality 
of the rhythms is piquant enough. 
Of the three novelties on the list, the 
Moto Perpetuo of Johann Strauss was 
most thoroughly enjoyed. The audi- 
ence would have enjoyed hearing it 
immediately repeated. 

Mr. I. Schnitzler was the soloist, 
and he played Max Bruch’s noble 
violin concerto in G minor, No. 1. 
His performance had varying degrees 
of excellence, but on the whole he 
made a decidedly pleasing impression 
and was heartily recalled again and 
again. The concert ended with 
Auber’s overture to The Prodigal Son, 
a noisy and not particularly interest 
ing composition. 

The programme for 
follows: Schumann, symphony No. 4, 
in D minor, 
Lachner, concert aria, Vineta, opus 
80; Esser, suite No. 2 (first time); 
Handel, air, As when the dove, from 
Acis and Galatea; Cherubini, over- 
ture to Les deux journees. Miss 
Caroline Gardner Clarke will be the 
singer. 


tonight is as 


opus 120; Vincenz 


Miss 


Antoinette Szumowska, 
young Polish pianist, gave her first 


the 


recital at Music Hall on Thursday 
evening; her programme consisted 
of pieces by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Paderewski, 
Rubinstein and Liszt. She gives her 
second recital this iinrateies at 2.30. 

The programmes for the May Festi- 
val at Springfield have been made 
out. It begins Tuesday, April 30, 
with a public rehearsal with orches- 
tra, and the first concert in the per- 
formance of Samson and Delila by 
Saint-Saens Wednesday evening, with 
Ben Davies and Mrs. Alves in the 
principal parts. Thursday afternoon 
there will be a symphony concert — 
the symphony Beethoven’s third. In 
the evening Melba sings, and Mr. 
Burmeister plays. Friday afternoon 
another orchestral concert, with string 
quartets, and a violin concerto by 
Mr. Kneisel, and in the evening the 
festival closes with part of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio and Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise with Mme. 
Nordica as the leading soloist. 

Mr. Henry Krehbiel of the New 
York Tribune speaks thus about the 
music critic: “The complacency of 
the musician and the indifference, 
not to say ignorance, of the public 
usually combine to make them allies, 
and the critic is, therefore, placed 
between two millstones, where he is 
vigorously rasped on both sides, and 
whence, being angular and hard of 
exterior, he requires the treatment 
received with perfect and generally 
energetic reciprocity. Is he, there- 
fore, to be pitied ? ? Nota bit: for in 
this position he is filling one of the 
most significant and careful of his 


functions, and since it is he that is 
nearest my heart, let me advance my 
argument a bit and credit him with 
one of his most precious virtues. 
While musician and public must stay 
in the positions in which they are 
placed with relation to each other, it 
would be the simplest maiter in the 
world for the critic to extricate him- 
self from his predicament. He would 
tuke Lis cue from the 
public, measuring his commendation 
by the intensity of their applause, his 
dispraise by their signs of displeasure, 
and all would be well with him. But 
of all the sins charged apainst the 
critic, this is the most infrequent.” 
This, of course, makes his responsti- 
bility all the greater ; for as the critic 
is only human and is liable to pre- 
judice, his attempt to lead the public 
and create sentiment and his stric- 
tures on what he personally dislikes 
may cause unfairness to the music 
criticized. Fewmen have sufficient 
ability to create a standard with 
which to compare what they hear; 
still fewer are generous enough to see 
merit in what does not 
their own individual tastes. 
sionally, however, the critic must go 
counter to a popular judgment and 
protest against the prostitution of art. 
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Ihe Great Frozen 
Frederick C. Jackson, is nearly 
ready. ‘The work is a narrative of 
journeyings among the Samoyads in 
the far North during 1893-94. 
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Dr. Maclear’s well-known manuals 
First Communion and The Order of 
Confirmation have been revised for 
use in the United States by Rev 
Samuel Hart, Professor in Trinity 
College, Hartford, and will be pub- 
lished together in one volume by 
Macmillan & Co. 


In a letter to the London Acade- 
my, March gth, Grant~Allen makes 
a defence for his latest novel, The 
Woman Who Did, against a_ conser- 
vative review of the book in that 
journal. Mr. Allen began life in 
Kingston, Ontario, with three Chris- 
tian names, Charles Grant Blair 
findie. He published his first nov- 
els under the pseudonym of Cecil 
Power. 


Mr. Fiske, in his History of the 
United States for Schools, states in 
regard to Stonewall Jackson’s death 
that he was mortally wounded and 
died a few days afterward. Mr. 
Fiske does not give the commonly 
accepted story that Stonewall Jack- 
son was killed by one of his own 
troops. 


A new Dent-Macmillan edition is 
announced of Balzac to be under the 
direct editorship of Mr. George 
Saintsbury. In addition to writing 
a full introduction to the series and 
shorter introductions to each novel 
Mr. Saintsbury will supervise care- 
fully the entire translation. The il- 
lustrations will be in the form of 
etchings. 


The smallest English Dictionary 
published in the world is the Mite 
Dictionary, published by Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. It 
contains 384 pages, 15000 words, 
weighs 44 grains, and the print is so 
small that it cannot be read without 
the aid of a microscope. Therefore 
the publishers furnish a double con 
cave lens as a window to the little 
box in which the dictionary is kept. 
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M. REYNOLDS. 
What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it 


‘Having a thorough knowledge 
your Formula, [| have prescribed it 
success, 

Wholesale by Smith, Benedict & ‘ Weeks & 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Cutler Brother 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass 

FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

B. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Was 
Soston; W. B. Hunt & Co., Pharma 
ington, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Power 
Pharmacist, 779 Washington St., cor 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothe 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; J. D. K 
cary, Washington St., cor. Worcester 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brook 
son Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, 
Tremont St., Boston Burwell’s 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Du 
16and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, 
Drug and Chemical Co., under Revere Hi 

E. R. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Can 
ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Br 
ton; Woodward’s, 100 and 102 Trem 
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Ga" None genuine without portrait « 
L, M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass 
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lly another player before 
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by this quality. 
A pothe | have become convinced that 
and Has [oe ‘Magnetism’ results sometimes from 
_ he, sometimes from another combi- 
ma natior ialities. In Mr. Plimp- 
the qualities which in their 
rtion and harmony pro- 
tect are strenuous sincer- 
le passion back of every- 
and an ardent sympa- 
hatever of humanity there 
irt heassumes. This last 
why, no matter what 
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© hasten to say at once that 
Richman deserves very 
Praise for his rendering of 
fine eles Young, handsome, of 
ro €, he plays with a sincerity 
power. | am the more interested 


to call your attention to this, because 
I suspect from a certain ingenuous- 
ness and eager effort that the player 
is young in the work. If this is 
merely part of his characterization, 
I shall have to take my hat off. 

Miss Shannon is as pretty as ever 
and has lost none of the appeal of 
temperament with which she is 
gifted. Miss Ada Curry, one of our 
Lyceum School folk, had little more 
to do than look distractingly pretty, 
the which she did. Of course Miss 
Louisa Eldridge can only be just 
right. Indeed, except that she 
forces admit the part, 
would have to proclaim against its 
farce-comedy relation to the play. 

Maybe one is tired about the eyes 
so late in the season as this, but the 
Black Crook seems very glittery and 
‘hollow-hollow ’ and rattly, so far as 
the tinsel gowns and Amazon armor 
and all that; but then we all know 
that tinsel gowns and Amazon armor 
don’t go very far anyhow. The 
specialty work is really extraordi 
nary. | am sure the high class of 
this talent that Mr. Keith has been 
giving us all winter has done 
to train the public in judgment of 
such work. Some day I am 
to talk to you about it. 
to make one 


one to one 


much 


going 
it is enough 
into tears right 
there in one’s seat, to see how you 
often let an achievement that has 
meant months of toil, enormous risk 
and patient ambition, go without a 
bit of recognition. ‘This is seldom 
so, however, just now at the Boston. 

Mile. Staccioni will give the most 
jaded weariness a flash of enthusiasm. 
In these days of marvelous dancing 
her work is amazing. And with it 
all she is beautiful. Her face is 
young, fresh, full of the noble pride of 
her achievement. Don’t let me catch 
you thinking the price of entrance 
will have fairly paid for such dancing. 
Only hearty and respectful recogni- 
tion of it can do that. 


burst 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


RS. Samuel Eliot has issued in- 
vitations for a luncheon on 
Saturday, April 27, to meet the 
Warren and Prescott chapter, D. A. 
R., at her residence, 44 Brimmer St. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Pond of the 
Charlesgate will pass the summer at 
The Pemberton, Hull. 


An amateur vaudeville entertain- 
ment will be given in Berkeley Hall, 
Monday evening, April 22, under 
the auspices of the Camilla Urso 
Club, Mrs. Caroline Nichols, presi- 
dent. There will be dancing. 


Mrs. D. Henry Cram was the es- 
sayist at the New England Woman’s 
Press Association on Wednesday 
afternoon, when she took for her sub- 
ject, Business Women. Mrs. Cram 
is one of the brightest business 
women in America and only recently 
made an important contract to fur- 
nish derricks to build the stone 
structures at the next World’s Fair 
(in Paris). In person she is alto- 
gether charming and womanly, 
kindly in nature and generous toward 
all. Her paper made a distinct hit 
and called out other bright minds. 
Miss A. E. Grant (printer), Mrs. 
Minot (mill owner), Mrs. Richard- 


son (artist), Dr. C side payecien), 
Miss Tayior (photographer), and 
Helena Richardson, spoke briefly on 
this timely topic—-the woman in 
business. High tea followed and 
there were several guests, including 
Cheiro, the selma, who is making 
such a favorable impression here. 
Mrs. Emma Sheridan-Fry was _ in 
charge, and to her the association 
and its friends present are indebted 
for one of the most entertaining af 
ternoons in many seasons. After 
the tea there were recitations by 
Annie Louise ‘Tirrell, a speech by 
Cheiro and impromptu remarks by 
others. 


Edmund S. Clark and wife, of the 
Parker House, have engaged rooms 
at The Pemberton, Hull, for the sea- 
son. 


On Tuesday evening the Castilian 
Club will celebrate their ‘Isabella 
supper,’ always a feature in the club 
life. It will be held at the Vendome 
at 6 o’clock, preceded by a reception 
for an hour. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
taken rooms for the 
Pemberton, Hull. 


The first Easter 
Junior ’96 ball of 
Pierce Hall on 
which was a large 
Ihe matrons were 
Walker, in grey 
red ribbons and 
Desmond 
vet; Mrs. 
white silk; 
Swain, in 


Souther have 
season at The 


dance was the 
the Techs, in 
Tuesday evening, 
and pretty affair. 

Mrs. Francis A. 
silk trimmed with 
white lace; Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, in black vel- 

Wilham L. Smith, in 

and Mrs. George F. 
green. Messrs. Fisk, 
Baldwin, Hyde, Putnam and Young 
were the committee. At intermis 
sion, the M. |. T. Banjo and Guitar 
Club entertained with selections. 
There were about 75 couples who 
danced to Daggett’s music. The 
decorations were palms and banners. 
Among the pretty girls were Miss 
Nesmith and Miss Coburn of Lowell, 
chaperoned by Mrs. ‘Thompson ; 
Miss Walker, daughter of General 
Walker, gowned in blue silk and 
chiffon, Miss Marion Stone, gowned 
in pink satin, carrying a bouquet of 
Mermet roses; Miss_ Katherine 
Lahn, of Smith College, in blue and 
and white striped silk trimmed with 
blue chiffon ; Miss Davis, in white 
silk; Miss Hyde and Miss Kock- 
well, of Norwich, Conn.; Miss Parry, 
in white satin with heliotrope trim- 
ming; Miss Mayo, of Springfield, in 
pink; Miss Berry, of Portsmouth, 
also in pink; Miss Badger, of Dor- 
chester, in white with red roses; 
Miss Mellnish, in red silk; Miss 
Jordan, Miss Chaffel, Miss Souther, 
Miss Kittredge, Miss Tufts and Miss 
Haskins. 

Mr. Edward Crosby Johnson has 
sent out cards for the marriage of 
his daughter, Miss Alice C. Johnson, 
to Mr. John Lavelle, on Tuesday, 
April 30, at the Old South Church 
at high noon. Miss Johnson isa 
sister of Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr. 

W 

The marriage of Miss Lillian 
Maude Kelley, of Moreland street, 
Roxbury, and Dr. William ‘T. Patch 
will take place on Wednesday, April 
24, at the Dudley Street Baptist 
Church, at 8 o’clock. A reception 
will follow at the bride’s residence. 


Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works will 
be shown in Pierce Hall on Wednes- 
day, April 24, under the direction of 
Mrs. Mary S. McCobb, for the bene- 
fit of the fund of the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education 
of Women. 


Invitations are out for an informal 
dance to be given at the Newton 
Clubhouse, on Monday _ evening, 


New England... 
DRESSMAKERS 
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April 22. Mrs. Seale W. Howard, 
Mrs. Edward Spaulding and Mrs. 
John A. Kendrick, Jr., are to be the 
matrons. 


Roxbury had, on Tuesday, one of 
the prettiest weddings in her his- 
tory, that of Miss May Ellen Con- 
nery, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
David Connery, and Mr. Arthur 
Wilson Gibby. The ceremony took 
place in the Chapel of the Ascen- 
sion at 8 o’clock. The pews were 
marked off with broad satin ribbons, 
a cluster of lilies at each one, and 
the chancel was artistically decorat- 
ed with palms and Easter lilies, all 
done by the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
of which the bride is a member, also 
her four bridesmaids, Miss Mabel 
Cook, Miss Minna Lockett, Miss 
Louise Farquharson and Miss Martha 
D’Orsay. Theushers were Mr. William 
T. Coogan, Mr. Arthur Mackintosh, 
Mr. William Leaver and Mr. D. F. 
Spinney. Miss Bessie Mackintosh 
was maid of honor; Mr, Harry Gib- 
by, best man. The bride, gowned 
in white satin and chiffon, carrying 
bride roses, entered on the arm of 
her father. The officiating clergy- 
man Rev. Carlton P. Mills. 

Wednesday, May 1, will be cele- 
brated by the Wednesday Morning 
Club by a luncheon at the residence 
of its president, Mrs. Benjamin E. 
Cole, Commonwealth Avenue. Mrs. 
Grace Le Baron Upham and Mrs. 
Cora Stuart Wheeler will recite. 


The annual meeting of the Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Association was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, 45 Commonwealth 
Avenue, yesterday, at 3.30, with Dr. 
David W. Cheever in the chair, 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Mae D. Frazar 


MS 


THE SALONS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE, 


REMINISCENCES OF SIGNOR H,. B. 
FABIANI. 


ae with the regret of a Peri 

excluded for a time from a 
fondly-remembered Paradise, do I 
recall those bright Arabian Nights 
passed, many years ago, in the great 
salons of Paris, where I first pre 
sented myself,a young aspiring artist, 
on the most brilliant artistic arena 
the world afforded—a mere boy, full 
of deep reverence for the great lumi 
naries that shone then in its musical 
firmament, esteeming them ‘little 
lower than the angels ’— burning to 
win from them the faintest recog 
nition of my ambitious, untried tal 
ent. 

The operatic stage of Paris then 
resounded with the mighty tread of 
the three great rival (yet fraternal) 
Titans, Rossini, Verdi and Meyer- 
beer. 

Around these renowned monarchs 
of the realm of song, — interpreters of 
their inspired visions — was grouped 
adazzling galaxy of operatic talent, 
such as perhaps the world has never 
possessed, and such as is not likely 
soon to re-appear, 

Grisi, Bosio, Frezzolini, Borghi 
Mamo, Alboni, Cruvelli, Nilsson, 
Viardot-Garcia, etc.,as lady-singers ; 
and on the masculine list, Mario, 
Baucardé, Fraschini, Faure, Roger, 
Graziani and others were by turns 
the glory and delight of the Parisian 
operatic stage; while, in concert 
halls, Servais, veteran wizard of the 
violincello ; Sivori, Vieuxtemps and 
Ernst as violinists; Bottesini, the 
greatest contrabassist the world has 
ever produced, and Lefébure-Wely, 
whose magnificent, unparalleled im- 
provisations on the organs of the 
Madeleine and St. Sulpice cannot 
even be faintly conceived of by hear- 
ing the unworthy triples he published 
for the piano and organ — oh, time 
and space forbid the enumeration of 
all that chosen band of virtuosi! 

As the Mediterranean mollusc’s 
brilliant, many-hued shell is formed 
of exudations from its own body, so 
lovely Paris is the outcome of the 
bright, rainbow-colored fancy, the 
refined taste, the noble probity and 
dauntless valor of its generous, 
Athenian-like citizens. ‘Truly noble 
Paris deserved from fate her aston- 
ishing, Phcenix-like resurrection from 
the ashes of her fiery trial in 1869- 
70! 

For where, under heaven, is the 
city which, devastated by incendiary 
fires in twenty-three places, crushed 
under an enormous war-indemnity, 
with hostile regiments billetted on 
her until it was paid; starving, in- 
debted, bleeding and suffering in 
every limb, would have had, as she 
did, the courage and probity to es- 
tablish courts of justice, before 
which every one who had sustained 
any loss by war or riot could bring 
his claim and receive, as I did, full 
indemnity? I say that History 
should embalm so noble a deed! 

But perhaps that fairest of cities 
will never again be quite what it was 
during that splendid, much-maligned 
Second Empire, which somehow did 
assuredly attract within its focus, 
hardly less remarkably than the 
First Empire, all that was truly 


great in French genius, by the same 
magnetism 
pose. 


i noble idea and pur 


If that purpose failed, yet it was a 
grand failure! Let us rather pity 
than revile it It has left inefface 
able traces of true progress, not only 
in Paris, but all France. 

When shall I ever again listen, en 
raptured, while artists, whose genius 
seemed hardly human, ‘did those 
enchantments’ I well remember, 
that made the little Salle Herz, hold 
ing hardly more than 4 people, an 
Olympus of unrivalled grandeur and 
delight, whence I have issued how 
often ! literally saturated with 
beauty, walking along in a dream of 
deiight, now, alas, vanished forever, 
‘leaving not a wrack behind.’ 

At that glowing noontide of art, 
Rossini yet lived and wrote, in the 
charming villa he built after his own 
designs on a plot of ground pre 
sented to him by the admirir 


city 
of Paris. 


1g 

Auber yet lived and was writing 
his last opera ‘adeux pas du bon 
heur,’ Meyerbeer (great, large 
souled Meyerbeer!) was writing in 
the Rue St. George his magnificent 
Etoile du Nord and 7 Africaine. 
Verdi was finishing Aida and pre 
paring the first sketch of Otello and 
the Requiem. 

Alexandre Dumas, fére, with his 
renown and his exhaustless verze, 
kept his salons filled with the stars 
of the Parisian firmament. Hauss 
man and Alphand, his engineer, were 
planning and executing those seem- 
ingly impossible transformations of 
Paris. 

“At which your critics sneered in phrases 
witty ; 

They said nothing, but transformed the 

city !” 

In implacable, unjust hatred toa 
fallen rég?me whose last and fatal word 
was ‘Sedan!’ the new République 
Francaise haslabored toefface allthat 
was Napoleonic, and yet has been, 
for years, compelled to retain the 
men and the ideas of the Empire, 
for lack of anything to equal them! 

How well I remember the Emperor 
himself — perfect gentleman, accom- 
plished soldier and statesman, inde- 
fatigable worker — with such a no- 
ble, fascinating presence that I have 
heard many a bitter Republican foe 
of his admit that even the vitriol of 
party spirit evaporated before the 
genial warmth of his generous wel- 
come; and his truly Imperial Con- 
sort, the stately majesty and grace 
of whose bow of recognition no one 
can ever forget who was honored 
with it; and their bright, gallant 
(and, alas, foredoomed) son — formed 
a family group | have often seen and 
still more frequently regretted ! 

‘ Like master, like man,’ runs the 
old proverb. And from the Imperial 
leader down to his lowest emulator, 
I found every high-born host or 
hostess liberal in their stately, re- 
fined welcome to the stranger 
artist—-a welcome not graduated 
according to the pecuniary means 
but the intrinsic worth of the new- 
comer. 

This was eminently the case with 
the well-known Comte de Niewerk- 
erke, /ntendant des Beaux-Arts, pro- 
tégé of the Princesse Mathilde, a re- 


lation of the Emperor. This accom- 
plished nobleman threw open his 
gorgeous official rooms (or rather 
immense halls) in the Louvre palace, 
every Friday, to an assemblage com- 
posed entirely of men who had 
achieved renown in any way. 

A general carte d'entiée, gained by 
my first performance there, enabled 
me thenceforward to meet, weekly, 
every distinguished ornament of the 
Second Empire and to hear every 
possible variety of refined music, in- 
cluding the brilliant performance of 
his own piano concertos by the great 
Henri Herz, the performances of the 
band of the Guides a Cheval, and the 
lovely operettas of my gifted friend, 
Count Wilfrid d’Indy, accompanied 
from memory, by the composer, on 
the piano. 

On one occasion, M. de Niewerk- 
erke, in obedience to a sudden in- 
spiration, took a torch and, followed 
by attendants holding similar torches, 
led all his guests down through the 
galleries of statues on the ground 
floor. The weird, ghostly effect of 
these monuments of an heroic past, 
dimly seen by the lurid glare of the 
flickering torchlight, was indescriba- 
ble! 

On one evening, memorable for- 
ever in my experience, a big, un- 
wieldy double-bass was brought for- 
ward. Soon appeared a tall, dark- 
haired, eagle-eyed, emaciated man of 
about 30; and then a miracle was 
worked! Out of the least interest- 
ing, most clumsy instrument em- 
ployed in an orchestra, that dark, 
lean enchanter drew first in what 
seemed a lovely baritone voice, one 
of his own exquisite melodies; then 
followed lighter, more varied effects, 
imitating (@ s’y méprendre) the tones 
of the horn, flute and clarinet. The 
large, brilliant audience, after listen- 
ing, to the last note, in breathless 
amazement, burst forth at the close 
in a storm of wild applause. 

This magician was Bottesini ! 

If a whole century only produced 
one such artist, the glory of our art 
would be, even then, upheld. 

But in what words can F convey 
these impressions of the past? Would 
that | could find language able to 
perpetuate them, even asa master- 
piece by Titian hangs on the wall 
and renews its charm at every fresh 
glance! 

More limited, more select and per- 
haps still more charming, were soirées 
like those given by the lovely Count- 
ess de Beausacq (to whom I was in- 
troduced by the versatile Baron de 
Moyecque, poet, painter, sculptor, 
architect, and Aomme du monde,) and 
whose Eastern travels won her the 
title of Reine de Palmyre. 

At about ro Pp. m., I opened a pro- 
gramme with a harp solo, which was 
followed by a series of songs and 
solos by others, including Diemer 
(Rossini’s favorite pianist) Lefort, 
the baritone @ /a mode,and then came 
the great event of theevening. One 
of the two great salons em suite, was 
transformed instantaneously into a 
stage, on which the noble hostess 
played her part with a lady and gen- 
tleman belonging to her own class 
and, like herself, equally accom- 
plished as actors and as gens du 
grand monde, in a dramatized /fro- 
verbe or charade. 

But the salon of salons, to my 
taste, was Rossini’s, held in his 
pretty villa close to the historic Bois 
de Boulogne, which used to be such 
a charming park until the approach 
of the avenging Von Moltke obliged 
the authorities to raze every tree 
within 250 métres of the fortifica- 
tions. Right under his garden 
fence rattled, day and night, the 
busy trains of the chemin de fer de 
ceinture (or belt railroad round Paris); 
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but Rossini, though never 
railroads, was too phiios: 
disturb the dolce far nieut 
age by worrying over anyt 

If you dropped in any 
mattered little to the 
Colossus of Italian opera 
of dress, name, nationalit 
you bore, so you had 
new, something true, deep ay 
to tell him, in that unearth! 
guage he himself could 
well! 

One day, a quiet-looking 
man sauntered in, refusin; 
his name, and, seating 
the splendid grand pre 
Rossini by the illustrio 
Erard, elicited from it s 
ing music as soon broug 
in, to know who the ne 
was. 

He turned out to be n 
sonage than His Majesty 
gal! 

Sometimes at those R 
ceptions, Nilsson, Trebe 
Gaveaux-Sabatier bore tl 
the evening’s entertainme: 
rewarded with one of thos 
matic compliments in whi 
excelled. 

I think the saying, ‘ G: 
cans, when they die, go 
may be fairly paraphras: 
artists,as they arise, appear 
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European Hotels. 


PISA. 


GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Amo, 
W. Garbrecht, Propriet 


Finest situation in Pisa, near 
interest. Omnibus meets ’ 
Superior table for the tastes of Amer 
cans. 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue & 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 


A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal 
and Cold Baths in the house, 
tor. Service particularly good 
house with Americans. 


ROFIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo a 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 
Drawing room, Library, Baths 


tor. Healthiest situation in Kom« 
ticular attention paid American visitor 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steams 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Eleva! 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Near St. Mark’s Square and 
interest. Reading and Smoking ko 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths an¢ ™* 
vator. Service unsurpassed. 


_ INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens. °" 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome >" 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 
HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Qu 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


This house, situated on the lake, [ace Mt 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Mo! ument 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and © 
Baths. Americans patronize this how 
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repatateye "PSPS SOLVES 
ARTISTIC AND RATIONAL DRESS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Ellen A Richardson and Helena M Richardson 


Cracker for all Social Occasions ———_|. 
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Handsome One-Pound Packages. Desirable by Those Who Entertain. 


— 


Manufactured By 


Boston Bakery, United States Baking Co., Boston. 


For Sale by Leading Grocers. 


‘on 
2, 


ve 


become within the last few years. 
Such a special trade has it become, 
that dealers in other specialties, 
glovers and hosiers, for instance, 
have added this to their stock of 
things indispensable. Men’s outfit- 
ters and even furriers now carry a 
line of smart waists. ‘The new mod- 
els for this season have slightly 
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DRESS AS AN ART. 


te Watson writes to me 
private letter: “Despite 
nterest manifest, dress as 
t vet born. For centu- 
e cut up and spoiled good 
ind for aught I can see we 
‘was well as ever. How 
+ societies could be formed 


linen fitting the forearm snugly. It 
where the B 45 


and 


:*. 


city 
could be studied, 
t the base form, color, 

\d the conditions under 
varments are to be worn, 
sychological and physio- 
ence of clothes and color 
th minds informed of 
veauty, not the fashion 


ress 


rth of the art of dress will 
en this is understood. We 
earn the meaning of true 
ind with this knowledge 
ve shall produce something 
1d in harmony with our 


ot realize the immense 
es for beauty that lie wait- 
and till we 
to develop them. When 
ore, we shall cease sewing 
yowns ugly machine-made 
vhose only effect is just 
of itself as the shop 
ford, and learn to develop 
oth its ornamental quali- 
real, and as far as 

away with the gown of 
th its seam upon seam; for 
inartistic things in all na- 
art, the seam is the very 


color 


} 
rials 


splay 


Il. 
Cally 


now that there are hindrances 
ull this, but they lie just 
Causes are abstract, and most 
re not students. Those 
are occupied with other 
them weightier subjects. This 
tin why a subject of such 
erest to onehalf of the 
sas yet without any esthetic 


ent 
Hk. 


lecturer from 
y of Correct Dress in 
She has been delivering 
n the South and West, upon 
form, on color, and on 
tation. The last was il- 
with twenty different 
ind ways of ‘ensetting,’ 
ind utilizing our modern 


Watson is a 


IFS AND ANDS., 
(‘ER Sunday was a dismal 
isa day of dress pa- 
the disappointed ones 
but a proper frame of 
rning service. If next 
varm and sunny, won’t 
‘\dvantage of it, though ? 
rustle into place with 
mind which is independ- 
‘rmon and its effects. In 
lateness of the Spring, 
very blooming Easter. 
the dress way, for every- 
running to flowers Hats 
‘nets, and boas and collar- 
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‘tes and ornaments of all kinds. 


Suet v 
clain 


thoug + 


prt: are now going to 
‘the attention of women’s 


.. > tS, as they provide themselves 
With ¢ 


What an instituti 
is, and 


omforts for warm weather. 


on the shirt waist 
5ow well established it has 


larger sleeves (of course) and some 
neat and natty styles of new cuffs to 
finish them. The daintiest of colors 
are shown, some in smooth finished 
linens and cambrics and some in the 
coarser effects, looking like canvas 
or honeycomb cloth. One of the 
New York styles is shown in every 
color with a white 
on each, 


turnover collar 


OW for a summer suit, from one 
which is just being made for a 
Boston maiden, you may get an idea. 
It is made of a coarsely woven linen, 
which would look like sacking or 


bagging, only it is a cadet gray or 
blue in color. The skirt is plain 
and full. The coat isa jaunty affair 
of the spring mode. The vest is of 
white pique with a row of closely set 
brass buttons down the front. An 
assortment of fresh shirt waists com- 
pletes the reasources of the gown. 
It is an especially stylish affair and 
will be worthy of notice wherever it 


appears. 
[* anyone would like to see a gown 
which is almost an exact copy of 
one worn by Mrs. Potter Palmer two 
or three times to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, all she will have to do, is to 
strolldown the east side of Wash- 
ington street and pause before a 
spacious, well dressed window where 
stands a figure dressed insomething 
like this: Fine brown linen over 
soft pink, openwork design of flow- 
er forms up the side panels; finely 
pleated frill of linen at foot of over- 
dress ; broad shoulder effect of the 
smooth linen, openwork edge again, 
finished with the finely pleated frill. 
A black ribbon sash is_ twisted 
around the waist and knotted in the 
back, falling in two long ends com- 
pletely to the floor behind. Volumi- 
nous sleeves to the elbow of the 


is certainly a charming costume, and 
if not the identical one worn by 
Mrs. Palmer with her queenly air, it 
is remarkably like. 
PRETTY little spring suit for a 
girl of fourteen is of Brown’s 
silk homespun, a soft gray green in 
shade. The little skirt is plain and 
full like mamma’s, and the waist is 
rather simple, trimmed with white 
lace insertion in a band down the 
front and around the throat; and 
green satin ribbon to match, three- 
quarters of an inch wide. ‘The rib- 
bon was put on in ever widening cir- 
cles around the yoke and the fore- 
arm of the sleeve. The effect was 
strikingly fresh and pretty. 
H. M. R, 


HE illustration shows a charm- 
ing gown of youthful effect, 
lately wrought out in a spring cos- 
tume of fabac, brown cloth and 
bronze brown velvet with vandyke 
points of braided passementerie. 
The skirt is plain and full, with an 
arabesque border around the foot. 
The collar and girdle and cuffs are 
of the velvet; while the vandyke 
points radiate from the girdle and 
collar. The pointed effect is car- 
ried out in the brim of the picture 
hat. Not too marked to be severe 
but just enough for jauntiness, with 
any possible peakedness toned down 
by the feathers, aigrettes and bows, 
and flowers. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WiNnstow’s SooiHinG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
riggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup. 


Thomas Beecham, the manufacturer of 
the world-famed Beecham’s Pill, is always 
in the front rank of progress. He foresees 
what is wanted and comes in on the “crest 
of the wave’ of popular demand. Now he 
is putting up these pills in a neat, little 
wooden bottle, (ten cents each) just the 
thing for the vest pocket. In fact he 
couldn’t hit on a more convenient or more 
needed package for the traveler, or the busy 
man in office or workshop. 

Beecham seems to study the interest of 
his customers both physically and financially 
and the ten cent package of this sterling 
remedy for constipation and biliousness and 
kindred complaints is an earnest of his 
desire to supply their every need. 

We predict an enormous sale of this roc. 
package of Beecham’s Pills, perhaps even 
greater than the regular 25c. size. although 
the latter contains more pills proportion- 
ately, and is, therefore, cheaper for those 
who have proved their merits. All druggists 
are now supplied with both sizes. Write to 
The B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New 
York, for the book on Beecham’s Pills. 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 


LOVELY 
W OMEN... 


Are largely creatures of environ- 
ment of which dress is an important 
factor. Ignor it as you will but the 
fact remains that a perfectly har- 
monious dress is as essential to 
lovely woman as sunshine to a lovely 
flower. 

You will make no mistake in plac- 
ing your orders with 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos 
tumes, House and Party Dresses ; 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns. 
Have youseen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only. 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired. 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason 
ble Prices. 





, FOR SALE. 


Large easy chair handsomely up- 
holstered in leather and suitable for 
a gentleman’s library. 


PRICE, $40.00 


Address, P. 0. Box 245, Boston. 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours fromjs a. 
m.to9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8 to 10 p. m. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


F.H. HILL, 


91 Dedham St. 
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> PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


BOSTON COREE OTT Wy Saunas Fe 


@ 


SN SOUT PARK THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON, - - - + Manager. 
Second Week of 
HOYT’S MASTERPIECE, 


WR RQRORRRBORRB saiaiataiaiaie A Temperance 


ERTAIN moralists have found 
in the midst of a wicked age 
comfort in the attitude of 
audiences, ‘The 
people admire what is good,” the 
moralists have said. ‘See how the 
theatre-goers applaud the hero and 
hiss the villain!” But, it is to be 
feared, the moralists have overdrawn 
inferences. That it is not love of 
virtue or abhorrence of vice 
causes the audience to make demon 
Strations, but merely sympathy for 
the under dog, a far simpler emo 
tion, is clearly shown by the 
of Mr. Charles H. 
Temperance Town. Here is a 
drama, written by the didactic Mr. 
Hoyt to teach a lesson just opposed 
to the lessons inculcated by all other 
plays of recent date. The Spartan 
father for his devotion to principle 
to a principle, moreover, that has 
been upheld to the great pleasure of 
audiences by a succession of plays, 
beginning with Ten Nights in a Bar 
Ro m— is made odious; the drunk- 
ard, for his disregard of principle is 
made pleasing, and this play has been 
very successful. When the 
rebukes the bar-tender the audience 
hisses; when the drunkard brazenly 
enters the pastor’s house and rudely 
announces that he is drunk, the audi 
ence roars with pleasure. ‘To be sure 
the pastor’s exhortation is ill-timed ; 
Mr. Hoyt has fortified his saloon- 
keeper with some sick children. But, 
on the other hand, what the pastor 
said was probably true, and surely he 
had just cause to oppose the saloon 
that had ruined his own son, ‘This 
however the audience forgets. 

One might draw the inference that 
the drama is stronger than ethics; 
that art is more powerful than morals, 
but that a good many of the effects 
are pure clap-trap. On the other 
hand there are many excellent situ- 
ations. Some of them are well pre- 
sented by the company at the Park; 
others are not. The clergyman’s 
daughter and her lover are weak ; 
the drunkard and his son are strong, 
A Temperance Town will run 
another week. 


theatre 
masses of our 


which 


Success 


| loyt ’s play, A 


pastor 


The reduction in the prices at 
the Palace Theatre and the excel 
lence of the entertainment which is 
presented, has caused a large in- 
crease in the attendance, and num- 
bers of ladies are present at the 
matinees. Next week, the attraction 
will be a production of that great 
melodrama, Under the Gaslight. 
The play will be given with an all 
star cast and it will be elaborately 
staged with special scenery and ef- 
fects. 


The Hanlons for many years have 
been noted for their pantomimic 
spectacles. The style of entertain- 
ment is distinctly the Hanlons’ own, 
and it is of an entertaining charac- 
ter. Fantasma has always been a 
success. It is to come to the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre next week. 


Rob Roy, that excellent light 
opera continues to draw large audi- 
ences to the Castle Square. Mean- 
while preparations for summier opera 
are being pushed as energetically as 
possible. 


At the Columbia Mr. Edward 
Harrigan will with his company, 
trained by much experience, pre- 
sent for yet another week those 


admiration of 
Howells. Next 
Aspirations and 


plays which are the 
Mr. William Dean 
week, Cordelia’s 

Reilly and the 400 


Daly’s Company is coming to the 
Hollis next week. The company 
has one or two new plays that have 
caused New York critics pleasure, 

Robert Mantell and his company 
will begin a fortnight’s engagement 
at the Boston Museum, 
next Monday evening. 


commencing 
For the first 
week they will appear ina new play 
called The Husband, an 
Espy Williams of ‘Tom 

tribution, 


adaption by 
Taylor’s Re- 
he play is in four acts 
and all the chief characters are more 
or less villianous. The following is 
a brief synopsis : 

Henrie Le Fevre (Mr. Mantell) a 
Captain in the French Navy has 
been away from home for two years. 
During his absence his wife has fallen 
a victim to Gaston de Vigny. She 
dies. Henrie vows vengeance on her 
betrayer, 
ton has 


A year elapses and Gas- 
married the rich young 
Henrie, under the name of 
Ivan Petrovitch has won the friend 
ship of Gaston, with the intention of 
ruining his happiness 


Heloise. 


To this end 
he wins the love of Heloise, after 
proving to her that her husband is 
basely deceiving her. When Henrie 
is sureof his vengeance he hesitates 
to sacrifice Heloise, realizing that he 
has grown to love her himself. Gas- 
ton subsequently overhears Heloise 
confess her love for Henrie. He 
interrupts the scene when Henrie 
makes his identity known to Gaston 
and accuses him of having dis- 
honored him, This scene ends the 
third act. The last act of the play 
at Henries S apartments at Parisin the 
early morning of the next day. 
Henrie has sent for his brother Lucien 
to act as his second, as he intends 
that very day to challenge Gaston ; 
the messenger returns with the infor- 
mation that Lucien is not at home. 
Shortly afterwards Heloise comes to 
inform Henrie that Lucien has just 
been killed by Gaston in a duel. 
The servant hurriedly enters the 
room and announces that Gaston is 
coming to the house. Henrie puts 
Heloise in another room and just as 
he does:so Gaston enters and con- 
fronts Henrie and an impromptu duel 
is fought. The combatants fight into 
the adjoining room; Heloise enters 
and hearing the clash of swords 
realizes what is happening; there is 
a cry from the other room; a_ fall of 
a body is heard and Henrie enters. 
Gaston has been killed. 


That wonderful bit of stage realism 
a Green Goods Man will be seen at 
the Grand Opera House next week. 
The play is a comedy and deals with 
the green goods question in a humor- 
ous way. Mr. Paul Dresser will be 
the chief comedian. 

In these burning words does Mr. 
Walsh, press agent of the Boston 
Theatre eulogize both the play at 
his house and the actors who present 
it. The play is the Black Crook. “Bos- 
tonians crowd once more as of yore 
to witness this marvellous and daz 
zling combination of supernatural 
characters, divine and_ devilish, 
beautiful and acrobatic, a terpsicho- 
rean revel, in which grace vies with 
beauty, and in which the superior 
talents of the artists employed in its 


~ates—_] OWI. 


Specially Selected Cast from Hoyt’s New 
York Theatre. 

Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
presentation have been more fully 
apparent or more thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Indeed the present produc 
tion of the Black Crook, containing 
as it does many altogether new and 
praiseworthy specialties, new scen- 
ery, new settings, new and gorgeous 
costumes, is far in advance of the 
famous old spectacle, as formerly 
produced. From all standpoints, 
terpsichorean, spectacular, histrionic 
musical, the present 
worthy of 
praise. 


production is 

great and unqualified 
The illuminated golden 
terrace scene is in itself a dazzling 
and astounding revelation of the 
resources of modern stage craft, and 
fills every beholder with amazement 
as its thousands of incandescent 
lights flood its multitudinous beauties 
with many-hued brilliancy.” What 
an amazing spectacle must this be. 


In Miss Nellie Ganthony Mr. 
Keith has discovered a star who is 
peculiarly fitted to give pleasure and 
satisfaction to his clientel. She 
made a hit last week. McIntyre 
and Heath it is hardly necessary to 
say will be heartily welcomed on 
Monday next when they return for a 
brief engagement, and excellent con- 
tributions to the general fund of 
amusement will be made by Le 
Claire and Leslie, the two Carpos, 
Walter Leon, Thorne and Carleton, 
Pichat, the French facial impersona- 
tor, Clipper Quartette, and others. 





COLD" 
H. R. 
FRENCH, 


Cflockmaker, 


95 Cottage St., 
EVERETT. 


Repairing a Specialty. 
All Work Warranted. 
Calls by Mail will be Promptly Answered. 
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HOLLIS. THEATRE 


ISAAC RICH, P 
manieeeke € and Sat 


TEIS ova ONLY 
Augustin Daly’s Company 


of Comedians. 
M 1 Wed. E: 
Orient Express and Traged ‘Ret « 
mly ime), Bund e of Lies « 
Rehsareal. Friday Kk ve'g and Sat. \ 
of Love. Sat. Eve’g, A Night Off 
April 29, One Week—MISS ADA 
her Repertoire 


GRAND OPERA sou 


1172 Washington St. Te 
MANSFIELD & MACEE I 
Evgs. at 8. Mats 


Sy; nd Or ra S 


Week April 22d. The Great 


“A GREEN 
GOODS MAN,” 


Paul Dresser and a Big Cast, 


NEXT WEEK—Barney Fe 
Fagan in “Duffy's Blunders." 


BOWDOIN SQ. Hear 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, M 


Evenings at 8 Matinees We 
The Famous Hanlon Brothers’ 
Grand Fairy Spectacle 


FANTASMA 


NEXT WEEK 


BLFAKENTH’S Lositin 


Week of April 22th. 
2nd Week of 


Nellie Ganthony, 


The English Monologue Star, 


AND A 


BIG VAUDEVILLE Sf0¥. 


10 30pm. 





Continuous Performance {O a.m. t 


Prices, .25, .35, -50, «75, $1.0 
SQUARE 


CASTLE * THEATRE. 


421 Tremont 
Evenings at 8 
EDWARD E. ROSE, 
Telephone Call, 


LAST WEEKS, 


ROB ROY 


By DeKoven and Smith. 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 7.45 Matinees We 


soos 


BEGINNING MONDAY NEXI, 


ROBERT MANTELL, 


Will present, we first time in t 
nd successful pla 


The Husband . 


FOR ONE WEEK 0%’: 


PALACE THEA 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLIN 
MONDAY, APRIL 22. 


Grand production of the Great Dr: 


entitled, 


UNDER THE GASLIGHT 


With an all-star cast. Eve 
lected expressly for their parts | 


REMEMBER THE Pk! 
Orchestra Seats at Matine: 
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ND HOMES, 


SALE BY 


vpin's THE. BUSINESS . FOLIO, 


Agency 
uilding, Boston, . New ond Interecting Publicat 
A New and interesting Publication. 
at Marshfield. 


i th i i i i i i i td 


ome in Aristocratic Send 


ure County. 


Stamp 
BUSINESS LEAGUE 


ountry Se: ) Sample 


$25,000. 


Copy. 
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O86 6668686868868 


ban Estate, Possessing Rare 


ind Excellence. Subscription, 50 Cents a Year. Single Copy, 5 Cents. 


BUSINESS FOLIO COMPANY, 


High Class Milk and Fruit Farm. 


185 SUMMER STREE BOSTON. 


5 > (* ‘ 
ay at 

»# 

te y Be 


li Sub ul ‘ban Home. q 2 : A F a OW 


‘ft 
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ER GARDEN “FOR R 2scts, 


sen) ACRES OF NURSERY , YEAR 25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 
Pats - sees RB. te 5D > am 
; WVETT se OF ft fy) LITTLE SILVER, i 
,- THE LOVE tT TCO. 2 d Pe Se 7, 
ian’s Home Farm. 


s<" LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


wee Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, “and ‘Licliaieiien 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE, 
To each NEW subscriber remitting ¢ for 1895 will be sent 
ABSOLU T EL Y FREE 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues /; The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
as \ Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 

eo THE LIVING AGE ) McCiure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
« ct. Nov.. Dec. 1804) f ing octav } Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 

me of $2 4 pages, nd J A Year" 7 + cr } Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 

tion to any one of the followi — ation . of . ay tr coption te Scribner's Magazine, 

wn . Published Ww eekly at $3.00 a year, fre lubbing with other periodicals sent om 
CHAPIN’S FARS application. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. ot pont Lr TT BLL ‘7 CO., 3! Bedford. Street, Boston. 


g, Boston. 


and Poultry Place. 
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Chelate Prof. 
Basil Manley, of the 
South. Bap, Theo. 
Seminary, Loubs- 

Ky . says of the 
rial Medication: 
‘ cordially 
tocend its wuse.”’ 

» for a fac-simile 


. E. Penn, 
vangelist 
ka Springs, 
“Ll. was 
Catarrhal 


i this treatment 
ises of Catarrh 

d by its use. 
. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free 


tment and Prove beyond 

fness, Catarrh, Throat 

| i t hort time, send 

medicines ths’ treatment free Ad 
» N tincinnati, O 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


PURIFIES well as Beautifies the 
Skin. N will do it 


Re smoves T 
Pimples, 
m Moth-Pate 

t Rash, and Skin 
fe diseases, and 
‘ every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
=| detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no. other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
| itto be sure it is 
properly made. 
Acce} pt no coun- 
terfe it of similar 
ved Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
tient): “As you ladies will 
? ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
f iv pre par wi nS bed One 
using it every day Also 
luous hair without in- 


Great Jones 
Dealers 


ilrope, 
Macy’s, Stern's, 
ds Dealers. 
» Reward tor 
ame, 


- SAMPLE PORTRAIT. . 


“ ENGRAVING 
4 ~“O- + 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE 
R\ _ CIRCULAR AND 
iS > BOOK WORK 


= 


BOSTON 


To Ladies, Travellers in in Boston, 


ant iquit ies of 
| ies personally 
: the cite She is 
ot tins paper. 
Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


= “MURRAY” 
Buggies and Harness. 


_— || @Ceeeveveceeteeseeene 


») pahaed nl a PY NERVEASE ”” 
“Mery” Brew Busi $44.75 “Morray” Single Harness $5.95 fac fe“ 


é £ , y ras 
Lilt = maar Dale ; 15.70 i jee How itis Esteemed £7 / 
“Murray” Road Wagons 31.75 “Mornay” Fam- = = .22.94 — \ bs the Cheautete ) 
Murray” Jump 8* Surreys99.00 “Murray” Gents’ Saddle 270 se 7 ewe 5 corgre ees 
“Murray” Road Carts 14.90 r “Marray” Ladies’ © 4,97 \roxS What a Boston Teacher Thinks 
of the Remedy that Cured Her 
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Terrible Headaches. 4 
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. “WIC Nervease Co.: Nervease Co.: 
) Modern Ideas of Healthful Dress ’ nagar 
: : ys - 25 5S. lo » Cts 
are Perfected in this Waist. P > * A 


Beware of Substitutes, or 
‘“something else just as 
good.” There is nothing 
so good as 


a 
Q 
a 
” CP ae ; 
“Nervease,” <o/ \ § 
Price 25c. Sold by drug- AX~ 1 ) a 
. “4 M\.) oars gists,orsent by mail pre- 
da 
a 


plad. Address, Nervease 
Co., Boston. 
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slim Ant st Sensible, Graceful, Durable, Beautiful. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


GEO. P. STAPLES & CO. 


pn A BARGAIN. x. 
& Carpets. : LIMITED 


eee gpecut sue |" AALTINGS. 


ESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
WE DO NOT HESITATE HIGH GRADE GRAINS, LESS THAN HALF PRICI 


To say = at we are showing the best se- A . r0T A. 
lected stock of furniture in this ind Colorings, in Strictly al 
city, ae at lowest possible aed y airy: act il 
prices. 5c yer yal 


Solow 


noT B. 
Linen Warp Inserted, at 25 cents. Extra Quality, 4 § cents. 


A white straw of 
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OAK SIDEBOARDS, GOOD INGRAIN. 
S814 to SURG. | 4 seo valey ol wea ony sap 


of slightly lighter i ght th an the al 
Mahogany Sideboards, | shresyess' "se hon “3bc 


$45 to S1OO. | me Pervert 


Including some beautiful patte 


swell fronts.» \phaged 200 Manufacturers’ Samples 


ds which we can mat nn . 
on Hk Tables * Dining Five-Frame Body Brussels 


— oe. . Wile. 


- hese are not s« ed, as is the case 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. with drummer's s somal S generally sold 
Embracing Mahogany Birds- 
eye Magieyeircn ges Sek WILTON RUGS, 
at bottom prices. 27x54 in. at - - - $2.00 
SPECIAL! High Grade parlor | po ‘ het 
furniture, manufacture d on our own samples. 
premises thu is attording p< ms the , 


| 
advantage afforded by no akan furni | NB \ } } f tl] ; 
e > d the membD ( thi nr 
ture store in this city, namely, that | poe sy coe seg -Mseten 


gured her al t 

and reversible, actually worth 
sold elsewhere for no] 

cents. 


SeeoSselescetsa 


a 
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lotat less than half price. 


THOMAS O’CALLAGHAN &C 
558-562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(Opposite Adams House.) 


Ee 


: are part owners of one of the large 

of iaiing farpets and coverings on . te pc ; oa e largest 
vi in 1e country, there is 

same floor no 


Poooeae cs 


| middie profit: asked. 


739 Washington St., | 739 Washington St... 


Cor. Dix Place. Cor. Dix Place. 





